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ST RONAN'S WELL. 



CHAPTER I. 

AN OLD-WORLD LANDLADY. 

But to make up my tale. 
She breweth good ale. 
And thereof maketh sole* 

Skelto 

Although few, if any, of the countries of Eu« 
rope, have increased so rapidly in wealth and cul- 
tivation as Scotland during the last half centu- 
ry. Sultan Mahmoud^s owls might nevertheless 
have found in Caledonia, at any term within that 
flourishing period, their dowry of ruined villages 
Accident or local advantages have, in many in- 
stances, transferred the inhabitants of ancient 
hamlets, from the situations which their predeces- 
sors chose, witli more respect to security than 
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convenience, to those in which their increasing 
industry and commerce could more easily expand 
itself ; and hence places which stand distinguish- 
ed in Scottish history, and which figure in David 
Macpherson^s excellent historical map, can now 
only be discerned from the wild moor by the ver- 
dure which clothes their site, or, at best, by a few 
scattered ruins, resembling pinfolds, which mark 
the spot of their former existence. 

The little village of St Ronan's, though it had 
not yet fallen into the state of entire oblivion we 
have described, was, about twenty years since, 
fast verging towards it. The situation had some- 
thing in it so romantic, that it provoked the pen- 
cil of every passing tourist ; and we will endea- 
vour, therefore, to describe it in langu«ige which 
can scarce be less intelligible than some of their 
sketches, avoiding, however, for reasons which 
se^n to us of weight, to ^ve any more exact in- 
dication of the site, than that it is on the southern 
aide of the Forth, and not above thirty miles dis- 
tant from the English frontier. 

A river of considerable magnitude pours its 
streams through ^ narrow vale, varying in breadth 
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from two miles to a fourth of that distance, and 
which, being composed of rich alluvial ami, is, 
and has long been, enclosed^ tolerably well inha- 
bited, and cultivated with all the skill of Scottish 
agriculture. Either side of this valley is bounded 
by a chain of hills, which, on the right in parti* 
cular, may be almost termed mountains. Lit- 
tle brooks arising in these ridges, and finding 
their way to the river, offer each its own little 
vale to the industry of the cultivator. Some of 
them bear fine large trees, which have as yet 
escaped the axe, and upon the banks of most 
there are scattered, from space to space, patches 
and fringes of natural copsewood, above and 
around which the bare banks of the stream arisen 
somewhat desolate in the colder months^ but in 
summer glowing with dark purple heath, or with 
the golden lustre of the broom and gorse. This 
is a sort of scenery peculiar to those countries^ 
which abound, like Scotland, in hills and in 
streams, and where the traveller is ever and anon 
discovering in some intricate and unexpected re- 
cess, a simple and sylvan beauty, which pleases 
him the more, that it seems to be peculiarly his 
own property as the first discoverer. 
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In one of these recesses, and so near its open- 
ing as to command the prospect of the river, the 
broader valley ,^ and the opposite chain of hills, 
stood, and, unless neglect and desertion have 
completed their work, still stands, the ancient 
and decayed village of St Ronan^s. The site was 
singularly picturesque, as the straggling street of 
the village ran up a very steep hill, on the side 
of which were clustered, as it were, upon little 
terraces, the cottages which composed the place, 
seeming, as in the Swiss towns on the Alps, to 
rise above each other towards the ruins of an 
old castle, which continued to occupy the crest of 
the eminence, and the strength of which had 
doubtless led the neighbourhood to assemble un« 
der its walls for protection. It must, indeed, have 
been a place of formidable defence, for, on the 
side opposite to the town, its walls rose straight 
up from the verge of a tremendous precipice, 
whose base was washed by St Ronan's bum, as 
the brook was entitled. On the southern side, 
where the declivity was less precipitous, the 
ground had been carefully levelled into succes- 
sive terraces, which ascended to the summit of 
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the hill, and were, or rather had been, connected 
by stair-cases of stone, rudely ornamented. In 
peaceful periods these terraces had been occupied 
by the gardens of the Castle, and in times of siege^ 
they added to its security ; for each command- 
ed the other, so that they could be separately 
and successively defended, and all were exposed 
to the fire from the place itself— -a massive square 
tower of the largest size, surrounded, as usualy 
by lower buildings, and a high embattled wall. 
On the northern side, a considerable mountain^ 
of which the descent that lay between the emi* 
nence on which the Castle was situated seemed a 
detached portion, had been improved and deep- 
ened by three successive huge trenches. Another 
very deep trench was drawn in front of the main 
entrance from the east, where the principal gate- 
way formed the termination of the street, which, 
as we have noticed, ascended from the village, and 
this last defence completed the fortifications of 
the tower. 

In the ancient gardens of the Castle, and upon 
all sides of it excepting the western, which was 
precipitous, large old trees had found root, 
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mantling the rock and the ancient and ruinoirs' 
waUs with their dusky verdure, and increasing 
the effect of the shattered pile which towered up 
from the centre. 

Seated on the threshold of this ancient pile, 
where the ** proud porter^ had in former days 
** rear'^d himself,*"* a stranger had a complete 
and commanding view of the decayed village,' 
the houses of which, to a fanciful imagination, 
might seem as if they had been suddenly arrest* 
ed in hurrying down the precipitous hill, and 
fixed as if by magic in the whimsical arrange*^ 
ment which they now presented. It was like a 
sudden pause in one of Amphion^s country- 
dances, when the huts which were to form the 
future Thebes were jigging it to his lute. But, 
with such an observer, the melancholy excited by 
the desolate appearance of the viUage soon* over* 
came all more light frolics of the imagination. 
Originally constructed on the humble plan used 
in the building of Scotch cottages about a cen- 



* See the old Ballad of King Estmere^ in Percy's Re-^ 
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tury ago, the greater part of them had been long 
deserted, and their fallen roofs, blackened gables, 
and ruinous walls, shewed Desolation^s triumph 
over Poverty. On some huts the rafters, var« 
nished with soot, were still standing, in whole or 
in part, like skeletons, and a few, wholly or par- 
tially covered with thatch, seemed still inhabited, 
though scarce habitable ; for the smoke of the 
])eat-fires, which prepared the humble meal of the 
indwellers, stole upwards, not only from the 
chimneys, its regular vent, but from various other 
crevices in the roofs. Nature, in the meanwhile, 
always changing, but renewing as she changes, 
was supplying, by the power of vegetation, the 
fallen and decaying marks of human labour. Small 
pollards, which had been formerly planted around 
the little gardens, had now waxed into huge and 
high forest trees ; the fruit trees had extended 
their branches over the verges of the little yards, 
and the hedges had shot up into huge and ir<i 
regular bushes ; while quantities of dock, and 
nettles, and hemlock, hiding the ruined walls, 
were busily converting the whole scene of deso- 
lation into a picturesque forest^bank. 
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Two houses in St Ronan'^s were still in some- 
thing like decent repair ; places essential — ^the one 
to the spiritual weal of the inhabitants, the other 
to the accommodation of travellers. These were 
the clergy man^s manse and the village inn. Of the 
former we need only say, that it formed no ex- 
ception to the general rule by which the landed 
proprietors of Scotland seem to proceed in lodging 
their clergy, not only in the cheapest, but in the 
ugliest and most inconvenient house which the 
wit of masonry can contrive. It had the usual 
number of chimneys— two, namely— rising like 
asses ears at either end, which answered the pur- 
pose for which they were designed as ill as usual. 
It had all the ordinary leaks and inlets to the 
fury of the elements, which usually form the 
subject of the complaints of a Scottish incumbent 
to his brethren of the presbytery ; and, to com- 
plete the picture, the clergyman being a bachelor, 
the pigs had unmolested admission to the garden 
and court-yard, broken windows were repaired 
with brown paper, and the disordered and squa- 
lid appearance of a low farm-house, occupied by 
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a bankrupt tenant, diBhonourcd the dwelling of 
one, who, besides his clerical character, was a scho- 
lar and a gentleman, though a little of a hu- 
mourist. 

Beside the manse stood the kirk of St Ronan^s, 
a little old mansion with a clay floor, and an 
assembly of wretched pews, originally of carved 
oak, but heedfully clouted with white fir-deal. 
But the outside form of the church was elegant 
in the outline, having been built in Catholic 
times, when we cannot deny to the forms of ec- 
clesiastical architecture that grace, which, as good 
Protestants, we refuse to their doctrine. The fa- 
bric hardly raised its grey and vaulted roof among 
the crumbling hills of mortality by which it was 
surrounded, and was indeed so small in size, and 
so much lowered in height by the graves on the 
outside, which ascended half way up the little 
Saxon windows, that it might itself have appear- 
ed only a funeral vault, or mausoleum of larger 
size. Its little square tower, with the ancient bel 
frey, alone distinguished it from such a monu- 
ment But when the grey-headed beadle turned 
the keys with his shaking hand, the antiquary 
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was admitted into an ancient building, which, 
from the style of its architecture, and some mo- 
numents of the Mowbrays of St Ronan^s, which 
the old man was accustomed to pomt out, was ge- 
nerally conjectured tb be as early as the thir- 
teenth century. 

These Mowbrays of St Ronan^s seem to have 
been at one time a very powerful family. They 
were allied to, and friends of the house of Dou- 
glas, at the time when the overgrown power of 
that heroic race made the Stuarts tremble on the 
Scottish throne. It followed that, when, as our 
old naj^historian expresses it, ^^ no one dared to 
strive with a Douglas, nor yet with a Douglases 
man ; for if he did, he was sure to come by the 
waur,'^ the family of St Ronan^s shared their 
prosperity, and became lords of almost the whole 
of the rich valley of which their mansion com- 
manded the prospect. But upon the turning of 
the tide, in the reign of James II., they became 
despoiled of the greater part of those fair acqui- 
sitions, and succeeding events reduced their im- 
portance still farther. Nevertheless, they were, 
in the middle of the seventeenth century, still a 

20 
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family of considerable note ; and Sir Reginald 
Mowbray, after the unhappy battle of Dunbar, 
distinguished himself by tlie obstinate defence of 
the Castle against the arms of Cromwell, who, in- 
censed at the opposition which he had unexpect- 
edly encountered in an obscure corner, caused the 
fortress to be dismantled and blown up with gun- 
powder. 

After this catastrophe the old Castle was aban- 
doned to ruin ; but Sir Reginald, when, like Allan 
Ramsay^s Sir William Worthy, he returned af- 
ter the Revolution, built himself a house in the 
fashion of that later age, which he prudently 
suited in size to the diminished fortunes of his 
family. It was situated about the middle of the 
village, whose vicinity was not in those days 
judged any inconvenience, upon a spot of ground 
more level than was presented by the rest of the 
acclivity, where, as we said before, the houses 
were notched as it were into the side of the steep 
bank, with little more level ground about them 
than the spot occupied by their ^ilc. Rut the 
Laird's house had a court in front and a small 
giurdcn behind, which again was connected with 
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another garden, which, occupying three terraces, 
descended, in emulation of the orchards of the old 
Castle, almost to the banks of the stream. 

The family continued to inhabit this new mes- 
suage until about fifty years before the commence- 
ment of our history, when it was much damaged 
by a casual fire ; and the laird of the day, having 
just succeeded to a more pleasant and commodi- 
ous dwelling at the distance of about three miles 
from the village, determined to abandon the ha- 
bitation of his ancestors. As he cut down at the 
same time an ancient rookery, (perhaps to defray 
the expenses of the migration,) it became a com- 
mon remark among the country folks, that the 
decay of St Bonan^s began when Laird Lawrence 
and the crows flew off. 

The deserted mansion, however, was not con- 
signed to owls and birds of the desart ; on the con- 
trary, for many years it witnessed more fun and 
festivity than when it had been the sombre abode 
of a grave Scottish Baron of " auld lang syne." 
In short, it was converted into an inn, and mark- 
ed by a huge sign, representing on the one side 

St Bonan catching hold of the deviPs game- 

18 
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leg with his Episcopal crook, as the story may be 
read in his veracious legend, and on the other the 
Mowbray arms. It was by far the best frequent- 
ed public-house in that vicinity ; and a thousand 
stories were told of the revels which had been 
held within its walls, and the gambols which had 
been achieved under the influence of its liquors. 
All this, however, had been long over. 

A merry spot, 'twas said, in days of yore ; 

But something ail*d it now,»the place was cursed. 

The worthy couple (servants and favourites of 
the Mowbray family) who first kept the inn, had 
died reasonably wealthy, after long carrying on a 
flourishing trade, leaving behind them an only 
daughter. They had acquired by degrees not 
only the property of the inn itself, of which 
they were originally tenants, but of some remark- 
ably good meadow-land by the side of the brook, 
which, when touched by a little pecuniary neces- 
sity, the Lairds of St Ronan^s had disposed of 
piece-meal, as the readiest way to portion ofi* a 
daughter, procure a commission for the younger 
son, and the like emergencies. So that Meg 
Dods, when she succeeded to her parents, was a 
considerable heiress, and, as such, had the ho- 
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nour i^ refusing three topping farmers, two bon- 
net-lairds, and a horse-oouper, who successively 
made proposals to her. 

Many bets were liud on the horse-oouper^s suc>- 
cessy but the knowing ones were taken in. Deter- 
mined to ride the fore-horse herself, Meg would 
admit no helpmate who might soon assert the 
lights of a master ; and so, in single blessedness, 
and with all the despoUsm of Queen Bess herself, 
she ruled all matters with a high hand, not only 
over her men servants and maid servants, but 
over the stranger within her gates, who, if he 
ventured to oppose Meg'^s sovereign will and 
pleasure, or desire to have either fare or accom* 
modatioD different from that which she chose to 
provide him, was instantly ejected with that 
answer which Erasmus tells us silenced all conv- 
plaints in the German inns of his time. Queers 
aiiud hospUium; or, asMeg expressed it, '^ Troop 
aff wi^ ye to another public.'*^ As this amounted 
to a banishment equal to sixteen miles from Meg'^s 
residence, the unhappy party on whom it was 
passed had no other refuge save deprecating the 
wrath of his landlady, and implicit resignation 
to her will, and his own fate. It is but justice to 
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Meg Dods to state, that though hers was a severe 
and almost despotic government, it could not be 
termed a tyranny, smce it was exercised upon 
the whole for the good of the subject. 

The vaults of the old Laird^s cellar had not, even 
in his own day, been replenished with more excel- 
lent wines ; the only difficulty was to prevul on 
Meg to look for the precise liquor you chose ;— -to 
which it may be added, that she often became res* 
tive when she thought a company had had ^^ as 
much as did them good,^ and refused to fumbh 
anymore supplies. Then her kitchen was her pride 
and glory ; she looked to the dressing of every 
dish herself, and there were some with which she 
suffered no one to interfere. Such were the cock* 
a-keky, and the savoury minced coUbps, which 
rivalled hi their way even the veal cutlets of our 
old friend Mrs Hali, at Ferrybridge. Meg^s 
table-linen, bed-linen, and so forth, were always 
home-made, of the best quality, and in the best 
order ; and a weary day was that to the chamber* 
maid in which her lynx-eye discovered any ne- 
glect of the strict cleanliness which she constant* 
ly enforced. Indeed, considering Meg^s country 

VOL. I. B 
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wai ealiingy we were aefver aUe ta acoount £ur 
Iwr extresie and a c r upiikM is aicetj^ imlesB hf^ 
sqfqposmg^ that it affixikd hsc die most apt and 
frequ^it prelffiEt &r aookiing' her maiiA ; an exer* 
cne in wbkk ^e £splayed so xiiiek doqiieiK^ 
MnieoBPgfy tbat we mut needs aeppeae ittQhaTe 
beei a ficfoarhe (HK. 

We lunre oniy fmrdier to e nmmemor ate the 
■Mderadon of M^'*s ieeboiiing% wkMi^ whes 
tbey dcMKd the l;aBC|iitl, oftenielieved the appie^ 
ben^MHis^ instead of aaddemi^ the hearty of the li- 
amg guest A shilling for brpakfaal, three AJBings 
for dinner, incloding a pint of old port, o^teen^ 
pence for a smig snpf)er--si]di were the duurges 
&t the inn of &ant Bonan^s, under this landlady 
of the olden world, eren after the luneteenth 
centorj had commenced ; aid tbej wore e^er 
temkred with the pions recollection, that hex 
good father never diarged half so much, but 
these weary times rendered it imposaU^ fcnr her 
to make the lawing less. 

Notwithstanding all these exceOaat and rare 
properties, the inn at Saint Bananas shared the 
decay of the village to which it bdonged. This 
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was owing to various circumstanoes. The higfi- 
road had been turned aside from the {>lace, the 
steepness of the street being murder, (so the pos- 
tillions declared,) to their post-horses. It was 
thcmghtthat Meg^s stem refusal to treat them with 
liquor, or to connive M, their exchanging for pior^ 
ter and whisky the com which should feed lheif# 
cattle, had no small influence on the opinio^ -of 
these respectable gentleinen, and that a Utdt 
cutting and levelling would have made the ascent 
eaqr enough ; but let that pass. It was an in^ 
jmy which Meg did tioC easily fbrgrve to the 
country gentlemen, most of whom she had recok 
lected when children. ** Therr fathers,^ she said, 
** wild not have done the like c^ it to a lone wo^ 
ann.'' Then the decay of the village itself, which 
had formerly contained a set of feuars and bonnet^ 
lairds, wbo^ under the name of the Chirupping 
Club, contrived to drink two-penny, qualified 
with brandy or whisky, at least twice or thrice a« 
week, was some sinaU loss. 

The temper and manners of the lancHady 
scared itfway all eustoiiiers of that numerous 
class^ who will not allow originality to be an ex- 
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case for the bieadi oi deoonun, and who, accus- 
tomed pofaaps to little attendtfioe^it home, love 
to play the great man at an bm, and to have a 
eertain number of bows, deferential qieeches, and 
apcdogies, in answer to the G— d — n ye*s which 
they bestow on the hoose^ attendance, and enter- 
tainment» Those who commenced this sort of 
barter in the Cladian of Saint Ronans, well could 
Meg Dods pay back, but it was in their own 
ecnn ; and glad they were to escape from the 
house with eyes not quite scratched out, and ears 
not more deafened than if they had been within 
hearing of a pitched battle. 

Nature had formed honest Meg for sudi en* 
counters ; and as her noUe soul delighted in 
them, so her outward properties were in what 
Tony Lumpkin calls a concatenation according- 
ly. She had hair of a Inrindled cdour, b^wixt 
black and grey, which was apt to escape in elf- 
locks from under bar mutdi when she was thrown 
into violent agitation — ^long skinny hands, ^ermi- 
. nated by stout talons— grey eyes, thin lips, a ro- 
bust person, a broad, though flat diest, cajntal 
windy and a voice that could match a choir of 
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fish- women. She was accustomed to say of herself 
in her more gentle moods, that her hark was 
worse than her bite ; but what teeth could have 
matched a tongue, which, when in full career, is 
Vouched to have been heard from the Kirk to the 
Castle of Saint Ronan's ? 

These notable gifts, however, had no charms 
for the travellers of these light and giddy-paced 
times, and Meg'^s inn became less and less fre- 
quented. What carried the evil to the utter- 
most was, that a fanciful lady of rank in the 
neighbourhood chanced to recover of some ima- 
ginary complaint by the use of a mineral well 
about a mile and a half from the village ; a fa- 
shionable doctor was found to write an analysis 
of the healing stream, with a list of sundry cures ; 
a^speculative builder took land in feu, and erect* 
ed lodging-houses, shops, and even streets. At 
length a tontine subscription was obtained to 
erect an inn, which, for the more grace, was called 
a hotel ; and so the desertion of Meg Dods be- 
came general. 

She had still, however, her friends and well- 
wishers, many of whom thought, that as she was 
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a ione wobojui, and known to be well to pass in 
tbe wodd, she would act wise]y to retire from 
puWc life, and tak^ down a sign which had no 
longer fascination for guests. 3ut Meg^s spirit 
SQomed submission, direct or imfdied. ^' Her 
father^s door,^ she said, ^' should be <^n to the 
road, till her father^s bairn should be streekit 
^nd canifid out at it with her feet foremost. It 
was not fbr the prc^t— -there was little profit at 
it ;—-prc^ ?— there was a dead loss;— but she 
wad not be dung by any of them. They, maun 
hae a bottle, maun they ?-^nd an honest public 
canna serve them ! They may faottle on that 
likes; but they sh^ see that Luckie Dods can 
hottle on as lang as the best of them — ay, though 
they had made a Tamteen of it, and linkit aw 
their breaths of lives, whilk are in their nostrils^ 
OB end of ilk other like a string of wild geese, and 
the langest liver bruick a', whilk was sinful pre- 
sumption, she would match ilk ane of them as 
lang as her ain wind held out.^ Fortunate it was 
for Meg, since she had formed this doughty re^ 
solution, that although her inn had decayed in 
custom^ her land had risen in value in a degree 

17 
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which more than compensated the balance onihe 
wrong Me of her books, and, joined to her usual 
proytdenee and economy^ enabled her to act np 
to her lofty purpose. 

She prosecuted her trade too with every aU 
tention to its diminished income ; shut up th^ 
windows of one half of her house, to baffle the 
tax-gatherer ; retrenched bar furniture ; dischani 
ged her pair of posUhorses, and pensioned jcff 
the old hunqU)acked postillion who drove them, 
retiuning his services, however, as an assistant 
to a 8^ more aged hostler. To conscde her* 
eelf fix restrictions by which her pride was ae^ 
wetly wounded, she agreed with the cdebrated 
Dick Tinto to re-paint her father^s sign, whidi 
had become rather indecyi^erable ; and Dick 
accordingly gilded the Bishop^s crook, and aug- 
mented the honrora of the Devil^e aspect, until it 
l^ecame a terror to all the younger firy of the 
sdiool-house, and ft sorit^f visible illustration of 
jthe terrors of the arch-enemy, with which the mi- 
niater endeavoured to impress their infant minds. 

tJnder this renewed symbol of her profession, 
M»g Dods, or M^ Dorts, as she was popularly 
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tennedy on account o( her refractory humours, 
was still patronized by some steady customera. 
Sndi were the members of the Killnakelty Hunt, 
once famous on the turf and in the field, but Bom 
A set of veneraUe grey-headed spcxrtsmen, who 
bad sunk from fox-hounds to basket^beaglesand 
coursing, and who made an easy canter on theur 
quiet nags a gentle induction to a dinner at Meg^s« 
f^ A set of honest decent men they were,^ M^ 
said ; <^ had their sang and their joke— and 
what for no ? Their bind was just a Scots pint 
over-head, and a tappit-hen to the bill, and no 
man ever saw them the waur o^t. It was thae 
cockle*brained callants of the present day that 
would be mainowerta'en with a puir quart than 
douce folks were with a magnum.^ 

Then there were a set of ancient brethren of 
the angle from Edinburgh who viidted Saint Ro- 
nan^s frequently in the spring and summer, a 
class of guests peculiarly acceptable to Meg, who 
permitted them more latitude in her premises 
than she was known to allow to any other body. 
*' They were,"" she said, " pawky auld carles, that 
keim'd whilk side their bread was buttered upon. 
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Ye neiFer kenn'^d of ony o* them ganging to the 
epxingf as thej behoved to ca^ the Btinldng aidd 
well yonder. N% n»— they were up in the monu 
ing-^had their parritch, wi^ maybe a thimblefnll 
of brandy, and then.awa up into the hiUa^ ei^ 
their bit cauld meat on the heather, and cane 
hame at e'^en wi^ the creel full of caller trouts^ and 
had them to their dinner, and their quiet cogue of 
ade, and their drap punch, and were set singing 
their catches and glees, as they ca'd them3 till ten 
o^dock, and then to bed, wi^ God bless ye-^and 
what for no ?" 

. Thirdly, we may commemorate some ranting 
blades, who also came from the metropolis to 
▼isit Saint Ronan^s, attracted by the humours of 
Meg, and still more by the excellence o£ her 
liquor, and the cheapness of her reckonitigs.-— 
These were members of the Helter Skelter Club, 
of the Wildfire Club, and other associations form* 
ed for the express purpose of getdng rid of care 
and sobriety. Such dashers occasioned many a 
racket in Meg'^s house, and many a bcmrasque in 
Meg'^s temper. Various were the arts of flattery 
and violence by which they endeavoured to get 
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supplies ai liquor, when Me^^s consdenoe toU 
her they had had too much already. SomeUmes 
they failed, as when fhe croupier of the Het- 
ter Skelta* got himself scalded with the mulL 
ed wine, in an unsuccessful attempt to coax this 
iarmidable virago by a salute; and the exoeU 
lent {resident of the Wildfire iieceived a brdcen 
head firauL the keys of the cellar, as be endear 
soured to possess himself of these emblems of 
authority. iBut Httle cUd these daundess offidals 
oace for the exuberant frolics of Meg^s temper, 
which were to them only <' pretty Fanny-s way^ 
^m^tbe dtike^ AnuuryUidii iras. And Meg, on her 
{sart, though she oftai called them ^^ drudken 
nei*er*do-w!eels, and thorough-bred High Street 
Uackguards,^ allowed no other parson to speak 
iU of them in hear hearing. ^ They were dafit caL- 
lants,"^ she siud, ^< and that was all — ^when the 
drink was in, the wit was out-«-ye could not put 
an auM head upon young shouthers-^-*^ youi^ 
cowt will/canter, be it up-hill or dow n > and what 
for no ?^^ was her uniform conclusion. 

Nor must we omit, among Meg^s steady cus- 
tomers, ^' fisithful amongst the unfaithful found,^ 
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the eopper^noted shcnff^Ierk of the county, who^ 
when BummoDed by offimal duty to that distriot 
ef the shire, wanaed by reoollections of her 
double4irenred ale, and her generous Antigua, 
alirays'advertiaed that his *' Pneves,'' or '* Comp- 
^^or whatever other bunness was in hand, were 
to proceed on such a day and hour, *< within the 
house of Margaret Dods, vintner in Saint Bo- 
nan's." 

We have only farther to notice Meg^B mode 
of conducting herself towards chance traveller% 
who^ knowing nothing of nearer or more fashion- 
able accommodations, or perhaps consulting nu 
ther the state of their purse than of their taste^ 
stumbled upon her house of entertainment Her 
ieoq)tion of these was as precarious as the hospip 
tality of a savage nation to sailors shipwrecked 
on thdr coast If the guests seemed to have 
made her mansion their free choice— or if she 
liked, their appearance (and her taste was very 
capricious)-**-above all, if they seemed pleased 
with what thej got, and littie disposed to criticise 
or give trouble, it was all very well. But if .they 
had come to Sunt JEUman's because the house at 
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ihe Weil was full— or if she disliked what the 
sailor calls the cut of their jibb^-or if, above all, 
they were critical about their accommodations, 
none so likely as Meg to give them what in her 
•country is called a sham. In fact, she reckoned 
iBUch p^sons a part of that ungenerous and un- 
grateful public, for whose sake she was keeping 
her house open at a dead loss, and who had 1^ 
her, as it were, a victim to her public zeal. . 

Hence arose the different reports concerning 
the little inn of Saint Ronan^s, which «ome fa* 
voured travellers praised as the neatest and most 
comfortable old-fashioned house in Scotland, 
where you had good attendance, and good cheer, 
Bt moderate rates ; while others, less fortunate, 
could only talk of the darkness of the rooms, the 
homeliness of the old furniture, and the detest- 
able bad humour of Meg Dods, the landlady. 

Reader, if you come from the more sunny side 
of the Tweed— or even if, being a Scot, you 
have had the advantage to be born within the 
last twenty-five years, you may be induced to 
think this portrait of Queen Elizabeth, in Dame 
-Quickly's piqued hat and green apron, somewhat 
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overcharged in the features. But I app^l to my 
own contemporaries, who have known wheel-road, 
bridle-way, and foot-path, for thirty years, whe- 
ther they do not, every one of them, remember 
Meg Dods— or somebody very like her. Indeed, 
so much is this the case, that about the period I 
mention, I should have been afraid to have ram- 
bled from the Scottish metropolis, in almost any 
direction, lest I had lighted upon some one of the 
fflsterhood of Dame Quickly, who might suspect 
me of having showed her up to the public in the 
character of Meg Dods. At present, though it is 
possible that some one or two of this peculiar class 
of wild-cats may still exist, their talons must be 
ipuch impaired by age ; and I think they can 
do little more than sit, like the Giant Pope in the 
Pilgrim'^s Progress, at the door of their un&fr. 
quented caverns, and grin at the pilgrims over 
whom they used formerly to execute their despo- 
tism. 
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CHAPTER II. 



TH2 GtTEST. 



QuU I19VU8 hie faospes ? 

Dido apud VirgtUunu 

Cha'am-maid I The Gemman in the front parlour ! 
Boots's /rtf^ Translation of the Eneid, 

It was on a fine summer^s day that a solitary 
traveller rode under the cdd-fashioned archway, 
and aHgbted in the court-yard, of Meg Dods'^s 
inn, and delivered the bridle of his horse to the 
hmnpJxidced postillion. ^ Bring my saddle- 
bag8|^^ he ssidy ^ioto the house— or stu^—^I aim 
abler, I think, to carry them than you.*" He 
then assisted the poor meagre groom to unbuckle 
the straps which secured the humble and now de- 
spised convenience, and meantime gave strict 
chaiges that his horse should be unbridled, and 
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put into a clean and comfortable stall) the girths 
slacked, and a cloth cast over his loins ; but thai 
the saddle should not be removed until he him- 
self came to see him dressed. 

The companion of his travels seemed in the 
hostIer''s eye deserving cf this care, being a strong 
active horse, fit. either for the road <»r field, but 
rather high in bone £r6nl a hmg journey, though 
from the state of his skin it appeared the utmost 
care had been bestowed to keep him in condition* 
While the groom obeyed the stranger^s direc- 
tions^ the latter, with, his saddle^bag^ laid Over 
his arm, entered the kitchen of the inn. 

Her^ he foiind the landlady herself in ilone of 
het ni6st blessed humours. The oook^mmd wai 
abrdad on some errand, and Meg, in a dose re* 
view of the kitchen apparatus, irkk making the 
unpleasing discovery, that trenchers had been 
broken or cracked, pots and -sauce-pans not so 
accurately scoured as her precise noti^»of dean- 
liness required, which, joined to other deteedons 
of a more petty description, stirred her bitein no 
small degree ; so €hat while she disarraiigjed and 
arvaihged the Hnk, she tnauadered in ah under- 
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tone, cxHuplaints and menaces against the absent 
delinquent. 

The entrance of a guest did not induce h^ 
to suspend this agreeable amusement-nshe just 
glanced at him as be entered, then turned her 
back short on him^ and continued her labour 
and her soliloquy of lamentation. Truth is, dam 
thought she recognized in the' person of the 
stranger, one of those useful envoys of the eaau 
mercial community, called, by themselves and th^ 
waiters, Travellers par excellence— -by others. 
Riders and Bagmen. Now agunst this class of 
customers Meg had peculiar prejudices; because, 
there being no shops in the old village of Saint 
Ronan'^s, the said commercial emissaries, for the 
convenience of their traffic, always took up th^ 
abode at the New Inn, or Hotel, in the rising and 
rival village called Saint Ronan^s Well, unless 
when some straggler, by chance or dire necessity, 
was compelled to lodge himself at the Auld Town, 
as the place of M^^s residence began to be ge- 
nerally termed. She had, therefore, no sooner 
formed the hasty conclusion, that the individual 

in question belonged to this obnoxious class, than 

16 
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ibe reaumed her former oeeupatioB, mid oonti- 
nued to aoliloquife and apustrophiie her abMnt 
band-maideni, without even appearing senaUe of 
his presence. 

'' The hussy Beenie— the jaud Eppie— the 
deil^s buckie of a callant t— Another fdate gaen 
•9-4hey11 break me out of house and ha* T 

The traveller, who, with his saddle-bags rest* 
ed on the back of a diair, had waited in silence 
fcNT some note of welcome, now saw that ghost or 
no<ghost he must speak first, if he intended to 
have an answer. 

'< You are my old acquaintance, Mrs Marga- 
ret Dods P"" said the stranger. 

<< What for no— and wha are ye that speers?^ 
said Meg, in the same breath, and began to rub 
a brass candlestick with more vdiemence than 
before— the dry tone in which she spoke indica- 
ting plainly, how little concern she took in the 
conversation. 

** A traveller, good Mistress Dods, who comes 
to take up his lodging here for a day or two." 

^^ I am thinking ye will be mistaken," said 
M^ ; ^^ there^s nae room for bags or jaugs here 

VOL. I. c 
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— yeVe mistaken jour void, Bogfabotfr-^^niant 
e^en bundle yoursell a bit farther down. hilL^ *- 

*S Xsee ypa have not got the letter I sentyov^ 
Mistress Dodfl ?^ said the guest. ^« ^n'^r* 

^< Howishould I, man f^ anerwered the hostess; 
^^ they have ta'*en awa** the post-office- fiom ii^rtr. 
moved it^down till the Spaw-weU yonder^ a(&lkqr 
cad* • .. . , '. j| ->.---• 'f/ t> t.« 

^< Why, that is but a st^off,^. obs^Eiced >4l|t 

** Ye will get there the sooner,^ answered the 
hostess. 

** Nay, but,^ said the guest, *^ if you had sent 
there for my letter^ you would have learne d ^ 

** Vm no wanting to learn ony thing at my 
years,^ sidd Meg. ^* If folk have ony thing to 
write to me about, they may ^e the letter to 
John Hislop, the carrier, that has used the road 
these forty years. As for the letters at the post- 
mistresses, as they ca^ her, down by yonder, they 
may bide in her shop-window, wi^ the snaps and 
bawbee rows, till Beltane, or I loose, them. 1^11 
never file my fingers with them. Post-mistress, 
indeed !-— Upsetting cutty ! I mind her fou weel 
when she dreed penance for ante-nup ■ ■ -' ^ 
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Langjlmigi bvtt iiK)ei¥Uptiilg M^g^in good time 
for lJil0'fehttM)t0r^ the fKi8t4iil0^^ <4traD- 
ger^MmtiA her he had imt hitifiifhifigcifDA and 
trunk to her confldenttid friend tl^ i^rfier, and 
that M iMf«iM«dy1ioped likf Wdold nor tahi an 
ddacquaintaiioe out of her pi^mites, especially 
a»l^ beUeVed heoould ttbt deep in a bed within 
five miles of Saint Ronan% if he knew that her 
Bind rcMMn was tin^gaged. 

<^ Fishing-rod I — Auld acquaintance !— Blue 
room !^ edioed Meg, in some surprise ; and, fa- 
cing round upon the stranger, and examining 
him with some interest and cuiiosityi— <* Ye'^U 
be nae bag-man, then, after a' ?^ 

^^ Noy'' said the traveller ; ^* not since I have 
laid the saddle-bags out of my hand.^ 

*^ Weel, I canna say but I am glad of that*- 
I canna bide theif yankitig way of knapping 
English at every word. — I have ketot decent lads 
amang them too— -What for no ? — But that was 
when thejr stopped up here whites, like other douce 
folk ; but since they gaed dotm, the hail flight 
of them, like a string of wild-geese, to the new- 
fashioned bottle yonder, I am tauld there are as 
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tures, thoQgh they could be scarce termed hand- 
softie, expreMed sense and acuteness ; he bore, 
in his aspect, that ease and composure of man- 
ner, equdly void of awkwardness imd afFec- 
tation, which is said emphatically to mark the 
gentleman ; and, although neither the plunness 
of his dress, nor the total want of the usual at- 
tendants, allowed Meg to suppose him a wealthy 
man, she had little doubt that he was above the 
rank of her lodgers in general. Amidst these 
observations, and while she was in the course 
of making them, the good landlady was embar- 
rassed with various obscure recollections of ha^ 
ving seen the object of them formerly ; but when, 
or on what occasion, she was quite unable to call 
to remembrance. She was particularly puzzled 
by the cold and sarcastic expression of a coun- 
tenance, which she could not by any means re- 
concile witii the recollections which it awakened 
At length she said, with as much courtesy as she 
was capable of assuming,—** Either I have seen 
you before, sir, or some ane very like ye ?— Ye 
ken the Blue room, too, and you a stranger in 
these parts ?^ ' 
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Ndt so much a strange aa you may suppose, 
Meg,^ l^dl^e j^^t, assuming iatnore intimate 
tone, ** whto I call myself Frank Tyrrel.'' 

** Tirl r exdum^'Meg, with a tone of won- 
dek'— *< It^s impossible ! You cannot be Frande 
Tirl; the wild esollant that was fishing and bizd'^. 
nesting here sisven or eight years syne«-it canna 
be-^^Frimcie was but a callant !^ 

^ But add seven or eight years to that boy^s 
life, Meg,^ said the stranger gravely, ^^ smd you 
will find you have the man who is now before 
you.^ 

^^ Even sae !^ said M^, with a glance at the 
reflection of her own countenance in the cop- 
per coffee-pot, which she had scoured so bright- 
ly, that it did the office of a mirror — *^ Just e^en 
sae-«*-but folk maun grow auld or die.— But, Mr 
Tirl, for I maunna call you Francie now, I am 
thinkin g ^ ^ 

^^ Call me what you please, good dame,^ said 
the stranger ; ^^ it has been so long since I heard 
any one call me by a name that sounded like 
former kindness, that such a one is more agree- 
able to me than a lord's title would be.^' 
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:^1jUM^t)k6irf jMaiflter Fraacie— if it be no of- 
rtb jrouv^ hope yiw u^no Nabob P"* 

<' NMiiI^ fl ?tmn jM^y assure, you, my old 
•firiBMdQH^^fbut wbat an |/were ?"* 
Hdf^ilifielUiQ^frOiily itf aybe I might bid ye gang 
lllJDiiribV'M4'b€i warn; served.— -Nabobs, indeed I 
Ahsumutrj^n plagued wi' tbem. They have rai- 
i9ed the price of eggs and poutry for twenty miles 
roudd'-^But what is my business ?— They use al- 
maist a^ of them the Well down bye-~they need 
il, ye' ken, for the clearing of their copper com- 
plexions, that need scouring as much as my sauce- 
pans» that naebody can clean but mysell.^^ 

" Well, my good friend,'' said Tyrrel, ** the 
u|Mdiot of all this is, that I am to stay and have 
dinner here." 

<* What for no ?" replied Mrs Doils. 

*^ And that I am to have the Blue room tor a 
night or two-— perhaps longer ?" 

*^ I dinna ken that," said the dame.— *< The 
Blue room is the best— and they that get neist 
best, are no ill aff in this warld." 

Arrange it as you will," said the stranger, 
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<< I leave the whole matter to you, mistress. — 
Meantime, I will ga see aflter my horse.^ "^ 

'* The merciful man,^ said Meg, when her 
guest had left the kitchen, '^ is merdful to his 
beast.— He had aye something about him by or- 
dioar, that caUant— But eh, sirs ^ there is a sair 
change on his cheek-haffit since I saw him last !«•« 
He sail no want a good dinner for auld lang 
syne, that Tse engage for.^ 

M^ set about the necessary preparations with 
all the natural energy of her disposition, which 
was so much exerted upon her culinary cares, 
that her two maids, on their return to the house, 
escaped the bitter reprimand which she had been 
previously conning over, in reward of their alle- 
ged slatternly negligence. Nay, so far did she 
carry her complaisance, that when Tyrrel cross- 
ed the kitchen to recover his saddle-bags, she for- 
mally rebuked Epjne for an idle taupie, for not 
carrying the gentleman^s things to his room. 

" I thank you, mistress," said Tyrrel ; " but 
I have some drawings and colours in these saddle- 
bags, and I always like to carry them myself." 
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<< Ajf and are you at the painting trade yet ?^^ 
said M^; ^< an unoo alaister ye uaed lo make 
with it lang syne.^ 

. << I cannot live without it,^ said Tyrrd ; and 
taking the saddle-bags, was formally inducted 
by the maid into a snug apartment, where he 
soon had the satisfaction to behold « capital dkb 
of minced coUops, with v^etables, and a jug of 
excellent ale, placed on the table by the careful 
hand of M^ herself. He could do no less, in 
aeknowledgment of the honour, than ask Meg 
for a bottle of the yellow seal, ^< if there was any 
of that excellent claret still left.^ ^ 

^< Left ?— ay is there, walth of it,^ said Meg ; 
*f I dinna gie it to every body—- Ah I Mr Tirl, 
ye have not got ower your auld tricks !— I am 
sure, if ye are painting for your leeving, as you 
say, a little rum and water would come cheaper, 
and do ye as much good. But ye maun hae your 
un way the day, nae doubt, if ye should never 
have it again.^ 

Away trudged Meg, her keys clattering as she 
went, and after much rummaging, returned with 
such a bottle of claret as no fashionable tavern 
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could bxve fundused^i were k <ftUedkfilr ^y a 
duke, or at a dnke^8pnjo&<; and she seeii]id>iiclt 
a litde gratified when her guest assured her tint 
he had not yet forgotten its ^ccellent Jburdur^ 
She retired after these acts of Siospitaltty^naid 
left the stranger to enjoy in quiet the ^xcefient 
UMftters which she had placed, before him; . j 

But there was tibat on Tjrmel's qaika^iriiidi 
defied the enliveuing power of good che^^andbof 
wine, which only maketh man's Jieart glackwfaen 
that heart, has no secret /oppression to coun- 
t^act its injSuence. Tyrrel found himself on a 
qpot which he had loved 'm, that ddyightful sea- 
son, when youth and high q)irit8 awake, all those 
flattering promises which are so ill kept to man- 
hood. He drew his chidr into the embrasure of 
the old-fashioned window, and throwing up the 
sfish to enjoy the fredi air, sufiered his thoughts 
to return to former days, while his eyes wander« 
ed over objects which they had not looked upon 
for several eventful years. He could behold be- 
neath his eye, the lower part of the decayed vil* 
lage, as its ruins peeped from the umbrageous 
shelter with which they were shrouded. Still 
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doiHiil upon the little holm which fonned 

nan'si;* atid.JoddHig.Tet farther^ towards the 
junction jof> Saint Roaan^ Bum *with the river 
vhicb rttwveMed the larger dale or vaU^, he 
could. see •whLlened, by the western sun, the 
rising houses^ which were either newly finished, 
or in the act of being built, about the medicinal 
spring. 

.(M^. Time changes all around us,^ such was the 
course of natural, though trite reflections, which 
flowed upon Tyrrel^s mind ; ^^ wherefore should 
loves and friendships have a longer date than 
our dwellings and our monuments P^^ As he in- 
dulged these sombre recollections, his officious 
landlady disturbed their tenor by her entrance. 

• ^^ I was thinking to ofier you a dish of tea, 
Maister Francie, just for the sake of auld lang 
syne, and 1^11 gar the quean Beenie bring it here, 
and mask it mysell. — But ye arena done with 
your wine yet ?" 

" I am, indeed, Mrs Dods,'' answered Tyr- 
rel ; ^^ and I beg you will remove the bottle.^^ 

" Remove the bottle^ and the wine no half 
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dnmk outr ssud M^, dsqpleasure lowering on 
her brow ; *^ I hope there is nae faalt to be found 
wT the wine, Midster Tirl f^ 

To this answer, which was put in a tone resem- 
bling defiance, Tyrrel submissiyely replied, by 
declaring, <^ the daret not only unexceptionable, 
but excellent.^ 

^< And what for dinna ye drink it then ?^ said 
Meg, sharply ; ^^ folk should never ask for mak 
liquor than they can mak a gude use of. Maybe 
ye think we have the fashion of the table-doty 
as they ca* their new-fiangled ordinary down by 
yonder, where a** the bits of vinegar cruets are 
put awa^ into an awmry, as they tell me, and ilk 
ane w¥ the bit dribbles of syndings in it, and a 
pi^r about the neck o^t, to shew which of the 
customers is aught it — there they stand like doc- 
ter^s drogs— 4md no an honest Scotch mutchkin 
will ane o^ their viols baud, granting it were at 
the fowest.'' 

" Perhiqps,'* said Tjnrrel, willing to indulge 
the spleen and prejudice of his old acquaintance, 
^^ perhaps the wine is not so good as to make full 
measure desirable.'^ 
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Ye may say that, lad— and yet them that 
seU at might afford a gude pennjrworth, for they 
hae it for the making^-maist feck of it ne^er saw 
France or Portugal. But as I was saying— this 
is no ane of their new-fangled places, where wine 
is put by for them that canna drink it— when 
the cork'*s drawn the bottle maun be drank out— 
and what for no ?— unless it be corkit^ 

^^ I agree entirely, Meg,^ said her guest; 
^^ but my ride to-day has somewhat heated me— 
and I think, a dish of the tea you promise me, 
will do me more good than to finish my bottle.^ 

^< Na, then, the best I can do for you is to put 
it by, to be sauce for the wild-duck to-morrow ; 
for I think ye said ye were to bide here for a day 
or twa.'* 

" It is my very purpose, Meg, unquestion- 
ably,*** repUed Tyrrel. 

*^ Sae be it then,^ said Mrs Dods ; << and then 
the liquor^s no lost— it has been seldom sic 
claret as that has simmered in a sauce-pan, let 
me tell you that, neighbour ;-— and I mind the 
day, when head-ache or nae head-ache, ye wad 
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hae been at the hindeF-end ^^that b d ft k - j a i d 
maybe amther,'if ye eouM h«iVe^ttteii«itrviM 
out of mei' But ihen^^ftr hadiyour diuriti to^Mf^ 
you-^Ah^f the waa'ir l^tbdiMdi^ thatnVUi^afim 

Francie, lOidtttdcktef^lld^I had to keefK^yfe bjlith 
ifi opder trben ye'W^e^on the I'amiil^;' ^bt'ye 
were a thought dmoer than Valentiii»Mi-Buti91 
he was a bonnie burn i**-wi^'een like diamonda, 
cheeks like roses^ a head like» heaitber-tapi-«4le 
was the first I ever saw^ wear a brap^^as th^y ca- 
it, but a** bocfy cheats the barber 'iiow^-^nd h6 
had a laiigh that wad hae raised tshe dead !-^What 
wi^ fly ting on him, and what wi^ laughing at him, 
there was nae minding ony other body when that 
Valentine was in the house.— -And how is your 
cousin Valentine Buhner, Maister Francie ?^ 

Tyrrel looked down, and only answered with 
a sigh. 

" Ay— and is it even sae ?" said M^ ; ** and 
has the puir bairn been sae soon removed frae 
thisfashious warld? — ^Ay— 4y-«wemaun a^ gang 
ae gate— crackit quart-stoups and geisen^d bar- 
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niB — leukf quaighs are we^a^ and canna keep in 
tbe liquovof lifc— Ohon^ -sirs I — ^Was the puir lad 
Bulmerfrae Bummer bay, where they land theHoI- 
landfl). think ye, Maistef Franoie P^They whiles 
jcin 4b « pickle-tta theve too^^I hope that is good 
that I have made you, Maister Francie P^ 

** Bxcellenlfi my- good dame,^ -said Francis 
Tyrrel ; but it was in a tone of voice which in- 
timated that she had pressed upon a subject 
which, awakened some unpleasant reflections. 

*VAnd when did this puir lad die P^ continued 
Meg, who was not without her share of Eve'^s 
qualities, and wished to know something con- 
cerning what seemed to affect her guest so par- 
ticularly ; but he disappointed her purpose, 
and at the same time awakened another train of 
sentiment in her mind, by turning again to the 
window, and looking upon the distant buildings 
at Siunt Ronan^s WelL As if he had observed for 
the first time these new objects, he said to Mis- 
tress Dods in an indifferent tone, ^^ You have 
got some gay new neighbours yonder, mistress.^^ 

*^ Neighbours !^ said Meg, her wrath begin- 
ning to arise, as it always did upon any allusion 
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to. Ihia mwemkjlM^-^ Y« mtj ttf tbM Mjgttt 

i»gMiiEHirhood Urn M^DodsP » * v.^ .10 

SOTW tier ^bplMRum^ ^^tlMt jiaBderifttli#Mt 
Ho(eLdiey4oUijM4i£.^ -» >»< - '*>*•' ^^** ** 

f« tbai has^ canied off a? my gcMB . i ^rid l gM, 
shut up houae^ Maister Fnmcia^ if at imf^ 
thing I'lijred by»-Hney that has seoi a^c aui'j grti i 
der&lksbainiSy and gien them snapa and ili^^ 
biicuit maiat of them wi'^mjraiB band. VkeymMt 
bae oeen my father's roof-tree ia^ dowtt flad" 
smoor me before they wad hae gien a bod& a 
piece to. have propped it up-^ut they oouM a* 
link out their fifty pounds ower head to bigg «i 
bottle at the well yonder. And muckle thayhae 
mada> o^t— the bankrupt body, Sandie Lawabv, 
hasna paid them a bawbee of four terms^ rent.^^ 
5^ Surely, mistress, I think if the wdl beoaoie 
so funous for its cures, the least the gentlenm 
could hare done was to make you the Priest 



ess." 



*' Me priest^ ! I am nae Quaker, I wot, 
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Maittar Franoit ;..Aiid I never hMrd of ale-wife 
who tumid peaichery exoepc Liiokie Buchan id 
tba watt And if I were tio preadi, I think I 
h«fie-«iair the apint of a ScatdiwoBMn, than to 
puMipil in ibe very room thejr hae been dancing 
in ilka night in the week, Saturday itsel not ex- 
eqUedy and that till twal o'^ckiek at night. Na, 
nat Maiater Franoie; I iesre the like o^ that to 
Mir SiaM>n Chatterlj, as they ea^ the bit prelati- 
cal MpAg at divinity from, the town yonder, that 
plays at cards, iuid dances six days in the week, 
and on the seventh reads the Common Prayer* 
hsok in the balUroom, with Tarn Simson, the 
drunken barber, for his clerk.^ 

«« I think I have heard of Mr €hatteriy ,^ said 
Tyrrdw 

.** Ye^ll be thinking d* the sermon he has print* 
IsAi" said the angry darne^ ^^ where be compares 
thour nasty puddle of a well yonder to the podk 
at Selbesda, like a fouUmouthed, fleechiag, fea- 
ther-headed fujle as he is ! He should hae ken^d 
that the place got a^ its fiune in the times of black 
popery ; and though they pat it in St Ronan'*s 

VOL. I. D 
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name, I'll neva: believe fbr.cme that the bcMiest 
mao bad.ony.hfaud ia iti tacil liare heen telTd 
by ane.tbat suldken, that he waa uae BomaBy 
but only a Cuddi^ lOt Culdee, or sucU lilfi^,p— Bu£ 
will y« not take anither dish of tea, Maiater 
Fjrande ? and a wee bit' of the dietloaf, raosed 
wi^my ain fresh butter^ Mabter FrancieF apd 
no wi* greaay &itchen*fee^ Uke the seed-cake down 
at the canfecddner^s yonder^ that has as mqiify 
dead flees as carvey in it . Set him up foi^^oda^ 
£ectiouar !— >Wi^ a penny-worth of rye-meal, and 
anither. of tryacte, and twa or three carvy-se^ds^ 
I will make bettdr confections than ever earn o«i 
of his o'on.^ 

^< I have no dcNibt oF that, Mrs Dods,^ said 
the guest ; ^< and I only wish to know how thqie 
new comers were able to establish themselves 
against a house of such good rq)utation and old 
standing as youra ?-«-It was the virtues c^ the mi- 
neral, I dare say; but how came the wateni to 
recover a character all'at once, mistress ?^ 

^^ I dinna k^ sir-^-tEey used to l>e thbuglit 
good for naething, but here and there a puir 
body^s bairn, that had gotten the cruells, and 
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dMfld^nbt^aSbhl a pemiywdrth of salts. But my 
IMy Paidope Penfcatlto haAfA'an ill, itfs like, 
i&rlUM^ddi^ body ever fidl ill^ aiid' sae Ae -was to 
4it/'€cMd sdme gatenaebady >ira^ eter^tered^ 
nW^ wai naethfibg >mait thaa waa ^pea8oiiftble~ 
Md^my iacfyy^yekeiivfaas wit atwidl, aUdha^s a* 
dte wiM^Mk ovi-^ffom EifinbUigk^al her house 
«tWiridy«iMiniyimdeiv* which it is hdlrleddyship^s 
#iil ffiidpieasttre to call Air^castlak^-^uid they 
have tf 'tbda^diAirent turns, and some can dink 
'Ultates^ WP 'thar title,* as^1v«el as Rob Bums or 
Attui' RaiBsiqH^asid'soiiie riniip hill and down 
€ate, knapjnng thci diucky stanes to pieces w? 
hammers, like sae mony road-makers run daft-i. 
tiiey say it n to see how the warld was made {-^ 
(sad soate that play oii altihannerbf teiMtringed 
iHBtflBlldaients-iaatid a wheen sketdiiiig souli^^^at 
^'tnay ^see j^eveh^iike ei^ws 6it every <craig in 
*A6'oouiitiy; e^en^ working "at your aintnule, 
MaistffT F»atfdi^V'f<M%^ Wn thift had been ih 
foreign pkrts^ Ur^fiiaid tHey bad be^ there, iHiUk 
WAs tf ane^ ye ken; and maybe twa: or three 
difsgglei-tailed misaes, that W6ar her fdUies when 
she has dune wi^'thism, as h^r qiieatis of maids 
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wear her second-hand claithes. So, after ber Ied-« 
dyship^s happy recovery, as they ca'^d it, down 
came the hail tribe of wild geese, and settled by 
the Well, to dine thereout on the bare gruiidylike 
a wheen tinklers ; and they had 8angs,«nd tunei^ 
and healths, nae doubt, in praise of the fountain, 
as they csCd the well, and of Lady Penelope Fe$i^ 
feather ; and, lastly, they behoved a^ to take a so^ 
)emn bumper of the spring, which, as I!m tauld, 
made unco havoc amang them or they wan hame ; 
and this they called Picknick, and a plague to 
them I And sae^the j^ was begun after her leddy- 
ship'^s pipe, and mony a mad measure has been 
.danced sin^ syne; for down came masons and 
mtirgeon-makers,'and preachers and player-folk, 
and episcopalians and methodists, and fools and 
fiddlers, and papists and pye-bakers, and doctors 
and drugsters ; bye the shop-folk, that sell trash 
and trumpery at three prices-r-and so up got the 
bonnie new Well, and down fell the honest aqld 
.town of St Ronan'^s, where blithe decent folk 
had been heartspme eneugh for mony a day be- 
fore ony o^ them were born, or ony sic vapouring 
fancies kittled in their cracked brains.^ 
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«• What said your landlord, the Laiid of St 
Ronan's, to all this T said Tyrrel. 

*' Is*t mff landlord ye are asking after, Mais^ 
teir Fnkticie F^^The Laird of St Ronan^s is nae 
landlord of mine, and I think ye might hae 
minded that.— Na, na, thanks be to Prmse! 
Meg Dods is baith landlord and landlady^ 111 
eneugh to keep the doors open as it is, let be 
ISieing Whitsatday and Martinma»--^n auld lea- 
ther poek there is, Maister Francie, in ane of 
worthy Muster Bindloose, the sheriff-clerk^s pU 
gecm-hdes, in his dowcot of a closet in the burgh ; 
and therein is bidth charter and sasine, and spei^ 
rial service to boot ; and that will be chapter and 
verse, speer when ye list.^ 

^< I had quite forgotten,^ said Tyrvel, *^ that 
the inn was ydur own ; though I remember you 
were a considerable landed proprietor.^ 

<< May be I ain,^ replied Meg, <^ may be I 
am ilot ; and if I be, what for nd ?-»But as to 
what the laird, whose grandf lather was my father*s 
landlord, sttd to the new doings yonder— Jie just 
jumped at the ready penny, like a cock at a 
grossart, and feu^d the bonnie holm beside the 
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t 

Well, that 11% ca'dti^ Sdinfaof WeUbolMi, Aat 

wais IHce the be^ Jaiid ihkb aught, to :b^.'^an«ed> 

andl^ged, i^ hovked up^ just at t|fe ^feasure 

et Jock Ashler the statieumaaoii^ thait jcaV bbMel 

aa arkiteoUi^«iB-d 'nae living fomevr wov&in 

ttda BcfV ifaild Bothet, and tbat-is -another yfac 

y aidd iblk» such IsK^tne^i^It^k ndialm^ 6^^lM 

Tiling Xakid, to jie| his auM paftrinony gaf^ttibe 

gale' it is . like: Jt6: ^g^uag^iaad 1^^ heatti^ aliivi^b 

•eeV^rthdugb^t kiiB but^Uttle^ttsfif tb c$i^ ithdi 
^ijnea'Dfhito'<irhi»/*fi ::'-io ;a j-i-'/^ji*' ,'r.!»iikv; 

'<^ Is it the same Mr Mowbray,** said Mr ^^^* 
retf f^^bofistitt holds llieaslatoK-^teirid gei^ 
4kiaiaa^'yidU' know^-^hoiA'I lidd aorass dispate 

with*""'**"" '-^ ' '_, J -'■^i'^' ---.t^Ti '/j^»j 

: '^ About ^hanlkrg iiM«tr.fbwliupoi^4h»S]miig- 
^Mi-h^ fimtrs,'7iisaid Meg.*^ M Ab.kd ! Jioii«Bt 
Mr BindloM^^bi^wg^t ybuiseatly oS^dieirdiMi^^ 
it ^M^.naie thatf konMt4t»at^<btt1tibii«|a£iJiohn 
Mo^Hbipay'i'-^hei ttethar has^^ slept Atmn hy hi^ 
BonanVEtrk for these six or seven yciuhi^*^u''* 
'' "^* IKd he leanre,** askkl Tyrrel;, with soiilethiitg 
of a faitariag^^ptHce,^ ^^aio'otheAr diild th«r the 
present laird ?'* »*i •. . . « m *. . < <. 



^MooUie# muf'^ nod M^ ;• << and there^^ e'en 
eMugli,:iiiilettilie eodd have left a better ane.* 

<^ He died then,^ said Tyrrelt <' exoepting 
tlvs.eon) without ehildreii ?^ 

^^ By your leave^ no T said Meg ) ** there is 
the lassie Miss Clara, that keeps house for the 
laird, if it caa be ca^d keqnng hous^ for he is 
almost aye doipi at the Well yooder-HK> a sma* 
kitohen^senres them at the Shaws.^ 
' ^ Miss Clara will have but a dull time of it 
ther^ during her lnrother% sbsenoe ?^ said the 
stranger. 

.. << Out no t-*--he has her aft«i jinketting about, 
and baok and fonmvd, wi' aVthe Am ^icht^ring 
fools diat oome yonder ; and dapping palms wi' 
them, and linking at their danoes and daffings. 
I wuss nae ill comeo\ but iVs a shame her fa- 
ther's daughter should keep company wi' a' that 
scauff and ra£Pof students, and writers' 'prentices, 
and bagmen, and sieJike trash as are down at 
the Well yonder." 

• ** You are severe, Meg," replied the guest. 
<< No doubt Miss Clara's conduct deserrei all 
anrt of freedom " 
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iudd tbe dame ; ^ and there^s nae grounduotfliy 
«B)ioclHiB/ dilt f fuajtd-^Bmt'ifmMAuA like 
dfsiTvte Iik%iMr>.Fnapn^MAi mBtirBtpii iktiikd 
ikfilmlik ll»ttidiKgflMr$ro«flBd'te JiaB[>atial 
hmise a gude wbeoi yeari«%g«a&-«aKfaH| tUo^ 
Mmcy ikmmviA laifcs^M tlM&«»iriiefl^«>1bDig. 
laUcdihlMkhcinei^laidiaLadie^^aiikn^ gidiflBM 
on their hunting honlMyandfnoi^ ^tdtcernkM^ 
bflhindJier aingDodBia%4nid aonjtaioonBjiitniirb 
iog laaaio'oa I w acpMy ie^'Taild jyhag^ae hmppy^ 
thcgT'^fnAjidvbat fbrtici?^ And^then iliqaeivias 
jthe farmers^ IM^iwiiiAei^ti^xkiiaiiBcatiytArtam 
wtliithebinnk •ewJbhifia.anddbiicfakkiftai^faese 
'were decent meetings — ^but then theyhweK^mh^k 
joan'silwirna ibatLnrare at Amh'iikwaAik^^d 
ilOf^'ictiieiibm^(lhey:^:daotedi Jb^^ ufiBurmeriif 

dmigbtefffi^ Att ib^^jlanep anbi^eiidib ^ gmtte 
bkMvi^ at the tlSotfata^iunltssimiylHBcsfhenuxwMnQf 
dMi gentkmmkiof ibaXikiafcdtfchib nouU-^ 
me a lound of the floor myae^ 'mAttmrny oi da£- 
fing andiuiiyaod me ptkAhhUnkSl^it m^tbfmdbft 
Un^e^ung-iirl aia.#ttr9'{)jQeiM».griidged^beif^ itt- 
iMM^ent ploasurteraltlKnurkit b9fttiC08l^«ie,jnaftbe 
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a we^k^s redding* up^ereiljgoi dMvlntter of the 
ooBfiifiion/^.>> J i"'\ . ifi;t>:iifm 

' ^* But,tdane,^^<said Tyml^ 1< this otBHOookJi 
wadUbdbe atMttk bard upoD sttaogers like lay- 
seiT, for howsiwcfeire lo findtpaitfaenin dmefe^ 
imfy pardea'of jOQvs?^ ■' .nx^ .u>um hi... 

'jiH.I^erer j^oa' faih ' ywr :thttiifhi«boilt tha^ 
Mttfitar Praiieie^T^ietiirned the iaodladyi^ wilhm 
kiioviag)iifaik.««*^.JBver3f^ Jack will find a Jill, 
gang tbe^wortd as tl may<*-4Uid^' i^tbe i9iantc% 
faetteriuieBomefaahery*ui finding a partner for 
the nigU;, than get yoked with ane that you may 
not be able toBtNtkejofiTlhe mcmi;^ 
id ** Andidoes tfaatisometimee'haiipen?^ atked 
th^jfttranger^tii r n .".,;■ ^ u\ ■ > ^ *'A s . j'n.i*' 

l»ci^^Ha|qpeto!«*^and is't»amang!therW^'ifblk 
ihatyou mean flliexolaimeok the hcMteM^ ^Was 
kifflot the iwt aeaion^ asutfae^. ca% A^ftffther 
.gesBi^ that youog^-fiir^BingoiBinks^^die English 
iad^ wi\ the i«d ceat^ Ibat ke«|M a nunkeoai^ and 
diives it hijMiell, gat deekit with Mias Rachel 
Boanyrigg, tha aidd Lady Loupeogirtb^sJang- 
kggedidaugblecr-andtbey danoid sae*laagjbe. 
gitiicv, tbat'there was iPaair said than* suld hae 

10 
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been Mid^alMNit iU^-Hind Ibe fed iiK>ukl £i«flbhave 
loiqied back^ but the auld kddy held luoi. to hit 
tmUe'^ and the Coanxuseary Court and somebody 
d(Mi«utde her J^eddy Bipk» in sfHte of Snr Bingo^a 
hisitMMand be haa^ie^er •damed take hei 4o. bis 
friends in England, but they hains just M4i|ti^red 
ilHd summered it at the WeU ever sinoe^-^and 
that is what die WeU is good fmlV , 

^ And does Clara^*^! .mean does Mkfi-Mow- 
bray, keep ccmipany withisuehwomai as these?^ 
said Tyrr^ ^tb^ a tone of inleiest which he 
diedked as he proceeded with the questim* 

^ What can she do, puir thing T said the 
dame. *^ S)ie maun keep the company that her 
brother keeps, for sheis clearly depende^t^^-Bui, 
ipeaking of that, I ken what / have tp do^ and 
thai is no little^ before it darkensw*^! have sat 
fdatrering with you owev Umg^ Maister Franc^^ 

And away die ma^phed 'With a resdlved st^, 

and soon the clear octaves of her voice were heard 

« 

in shrill admonition to her hand^maidens. 

Tjrrrel paused a moment in deep thought, th^i 
took his Iiat, paid a visit to the stable, where bis 
horse saluted him with featherii^ ears, and thai 
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klJo#l«d|fdb tUe filpptokh of a living wd beloved 
fiKetlill'' KitiKg Mea di«l the ihkliful ^xeaivn 
yim^W «r^ f^tsptdt attetided b^ TyMI awied 
lilbrKB^lf ^ llie cMtifliied mdrlUgeriDg iwiUght, 
to*irifitl/tKid»^id Castle^ wfakh^upicm fbrmer occa- 
Mutn^ had biseii Ms ^y^tfUniM ilvemag walk. He 
remained wfiU^tiibli^t permitted, adtmrmg the 
p^^mii^r^^dumpt^ ^ describe in the first 
dhaptfer.'^ilft* ;o^ Mr forme* rcre- 

i^^;fta faftjed-hMealtif the glimmering landscape 
to thode of human life, ^hen early youth and 
)i^ have oeat^ 4w gild them. *i j/ - * 
-; i^>l^0fesvfalk't»iitheiini^ aikd'8>fight supper 
DttkrW6lsbM|)bil[ tand iihr diuae^s faDiiie4Mr&ired, 
"fifiCM stimftdti^ of Hveliaf, ai Jeitt nlorerrt mgaed 
Aoilg^itBi'M«iHl theBlik bedXvdoni^^ to the honours 
df ^hioh h(i>bMl hetfii premoted, received him a 
«riltdbt^,ifiiotttt'dili^rfolten«^ i • 

<f' .<•.♦•■•/ ■ f«/.«'' •»'; 'j .; i/.i ■'.; :•'! tfi ■"<• 
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CHAPTER III. 



}' 



ADMIKISTBATfON. 

There must be gp¥er|iineat in all eodety— 
Beef have their Qoecn, and stag herds haye their leader; 
Rome had her Consols, Athens had her Aichons, 
And we, sir, have our Managing Committee. 



FaANCis Tyabel wa^, in the course of xht 
next day, fonnally settled in his own old quar- 
ters, where he announced his purpose of remmiii* 
ing for several days. The old-establiished carrier 
of the place brought his fishing-rod and travel- 
ling-trunk, with a letter to Meg, dated a week 
previously, desiring her to prepare to receive an 
old acquaintance. This annunciation, though 
something of the latest, Meg received with great 
complacency, observing, it was a civil attention in 
Muster Tirl ; and that John Hislop, though he 
was not just sae fast, was far surer than ony post 
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of them a\ or express ditlier. She also observed 
with satisfaction, that there was no gun-case 
along with her guest'^s baggage ; ** for that weary 
gunning had brought him and her into trouble-^ 
the lairds had cr|^ out upqn\ im if she made her 
house a houff for common fowlers and poacbers ; 
and yet how could abe help iwa daft hemjne 
callants from taking a start and an owerloup ? 
They had been ower the neighbour's ground 
they had I4ave on up to the maroh^ and they 
werena just to ken meiths when the moorfowl 
got up.^ 

In a day or two, her guest fell into such quiet 
and solitary habits, that Meg, herself the most 
restless and bustling <^ human creatures, b^;an 
to be vexed, tor want of the trouble which she ex- 
pected to have had with him, experiencing, per- 
Jiaps, the same sort of feeling, from his extreme 
and passive indifference on all points, that a good 
horseman has for the over-patient steed, which he 
can scarce fed under him. His walks were de- 
voted to the most solitary recesses among the 
neighbouring woods and . hills— 'his fishing-rod 
was often left behind him, or carried merely as an 
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some littl€Mbt^kteiM$dl]yi<iili^i§i^ IMibtc 

raaae^oUt tli^ hii&ddteir ; ^l^ ihiit i^ ^is^f^ti^ei; 
for jkat^B^ sake^i €o ' VilidilsliU^ hiii £bar«Ibter^> 'by 
k^bg^ahiiiid^ttietaibiMir '^ i>;^. /^ ^ ' "" ^ « 

Minify slowly Y Hid <rfkm, l&d(0e^^8hc#<6d^ll^ 
ihei sketeHrt w]iidb>lle. bfMgbf ftonfi hb ViAi^ 

and used to fltnsli^^lidldi^r buC M<^ bdd^Hem 
very cheap. What AgeS&td^ ihe sidd, ^i^been 
Mirape^ of pvpdty wi^ Maefe ftnd Irbito 6karta 1i^ 

cai theiD, that tie €iAi bttshdiv^^^^^^^ ^^ 
craigft !•*— CouUna he pfednt Ibtim '¥^ gt^ea^'and 
bhie, and ^eUbw, like^ oOiei; ib&P ^ Yeivffi 
never niak your bread thdt wa^ M«ster f^anri^. 
Ye^^uld iiiunt Upa muol^Ia' square, ^'canyai^ 
like Dick Tintofiiiid paint' fUlks aintiidUs, that 
dey like muckle. better to see thto^oiiy cra% ite 
4he hail witter; liddl wadnaknucklebbjeckeTeii 
to seme of the wallers edming up arid nttbg to 
yer They w^akte tUar tkne iiraur, I wis-^dy I 
warrant, ye might mak agu&iieit a^head^of them. 



\ 
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Dickwada twotbut he was an mild used band, 
and iblk isaiui oreep btiare tbey^ gaog*^' 

In answer to these remonstrances^ Tjrrel as- 
sumed, her, ,tha^ the sketch^ ^th which he busi- 
ed himself were. hfeld of such coeuuderable value) 
that very .often an ardst iii that 'line Tisoeived 
much mcnre high remuneration for these, than 
for portraits or coloured drawings. He add^, 
that they wese bft^n taken for the pui)poee of il- 
lustrating popular poems,* and hinted as if he him- 
self was engaged in some labou^ of tfaiit nature. 

Eagerly did Meg Idng to pour' forth to Nelly 
Trotter^ the fishwoman^-— whose' cartformed th^ 
only neutral channel of communication betweto 
the Auld Town sM the Well, and' who was iii 
favour with Mefg, because^ as Nelly passed het 
dcbr in her way to the Well, she always had the 
first choice of her fish,— the merits of hei^ lodger 
as an artist. Luckife Dods had^ in. truth, been 
so much ann6yed and bullied, as 'it were^ with 
the report of dever^persons, accdinplished hi all 
sorts of excellence^ arriving day after day at the 
Hotel, that she was overjoyed in this fortunati^ 
opportunity to triumph over theni iii thetr own 
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vay ; and it Miy be Wkral^ liMit dit irrfli 
cies of her lodger l«t aolkiflg bgr bdug tfOBpiU 
ed tlmN]|^ her wmmAu 

« I nana hae dMe beet of the CHt, Ncllf^--4f 
you and Me can greo ■ ■ fo r it ie fiir ane of Ae bait 
of paintere. Yam fine fiolk down yonder wonld 
gie Aeit kigs to look at what he has been doi^g 
—he gets gowd in goupins, for three downeigbt 
skarts and three croas anes— And he is no an nn* 
grateful loon, like Dick Tiato^ thathad nae soomt 
my good fiverand-twenty diiliings in his pockety 
than he gaed down to hud it awa* at their bonny 
hottle yond^y but a decent quiet hd, that kens 
when he is weel aff, and bides still at the a,uld 
howff— And what for no ?•— Tell th^n all this» 
and hear what they will say till\^ 

*^ Indeed, mistress, I can tell ye that already^ 
without stirring my shanks for the matter,^ an** 
swered Nelly Trotter ; ** they will e^en say that 
ye are ae auld fule, and me anither, that may 
hae some judgment in cock-breeor in scate*rum- 
pies, but maunna fash our beards about ony. 
thing else,^ 

^^ Wad they say sae, the frontless villains 1 
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and'*iiie t)e^' a'^otimeef^^ tfiU'lliirty ye^rs !^ 
etmmUm "'^fwiafta'fi^ t»em »y it to 
my face. But I am no speaking Without war- 
ri^t=^(n^4rhk? aril had spdkeita the ministery 
laifl^indl y^ewd biiA ane or the kiotie akarts of 
p^|(i^'{ha< Ifaittdr Till leaves fledng about tiis 
rocUE f'-^i irtfat' in lie \iatA said he had kenned 
JjM'TSiiiSdsie ftte Hve g^ibes ftH* the wtfur otft ? 
antf ^a'^MiVyU kens h6 Vbb Ung tutor in the 
BidSi*!* ttinify :^ * 

^ T^oth,^ ans^vtfifM Her goi»5ii>, « I doubt if I 
was'tbr tell a** this tU^ would halrdly believe me, 
aoisttess; for thete afe sae mony judges amang 
them, and they tUihk sae muckle of themselves, 
and sae Htde of other folk, that unless ye were 
to send down the bit picture, I am no thinking 
they will bdieve a word that I ciUi teQ tbem.^ 

^ No believe what an hbnest Woman say«k-Iet 
a be to say twa o^ them ?"" exclaimed Meg ; << O 
the unb^eving generatioli f-^Weel, Nelly, sinc^ 
my back is up, ye iall tak down the picture, or 
sketching, or whatever it is ; (though I thought 
sketchers were aye made of urn,) and shame wi^ 
it the conceited crew that they are.-— But s^ and 
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bring't boQk wi' ye again, Nelly, for it's a thing 
of value ; and trustna it outV your hand, ihM I 
charge you, for I lippen no muckle to their ho« 
nesty.— And, Nelly, ye may tell them he has an 
illustrated poem — ittustrated — ^mind the word, 
Nelly*— that is to be stuck as fou o' the like o' 
that, as ever turkey was larded wi' dabs o' bacon.^ 

Thus furnished with her credentials, and act- 
ing- the part of a herald betwixt two hostile coun- 
tries, honest Nelly switched her little fisb-cart 
downwards to St Ronan^s Well. 

In watering-places, as in other congregated as- 
i^mbKes of the human species, various kinds of 
government have been dictated by chance, caprice, 
or convenience ; but, in almost all of them, $ome 
sprt of direction has been adopted to prevent the 
consequences of anarchy. Sometimes the sole 
power has been vested in a Master of Ceremo- 
nies ; but this, like other despotisms, has been of 
late unfashionable, and the powers of this great 
officer have been much limited even at Bath, 
where Nash once ruled with undisputed su^ffe- 
macy. Committees of management, chosen from 
among the most steady guests, have been in 
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general ■ Miorted to^ as a more liberal mode of 
sway, and to such was confided the admini- 
stration of the infimt re|>ubUc of St Ronan^s 
Well. This little senate, it must be observed, had 
the more difiicult task in discharging their high 
duties, thatj like those of other republics, their 
subjects were divided into two jarring and con- 
tending factions, who every day eat, drank, dan- 
ced, and made merry together, hating each other 
all the while with all the animosity of political 
party, endeavouring, by every art, to secure the 
adherence of each guest who arrived, and ridi- 
culing the absurdities and follies of each other, 
with all the wititnd bitterness of which they were 
masters* 

At the head of one of these parties, was no less 
a personage than Lady Penelope Penfeather, to 
whom the establishment owed its fame, nay, its 
existence ; and whose influence could only have 
been balanced by that of the Lord of the Ma- 
nor, Mr Mowbray of St Honan% or, as he was 
called usually by the company, The Sqqire, 
who was the leadefr of the faction. 

The rank aDd fortune of the lady, her preten- 
sions to beauty as well as talent, (though theformer 
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trasdQDietbiiig&cledOaQd Une coiiseqii^Qc^wbkb 
she atrogated to hers^f (w a WQfnmi <tf &^k«,i 
dreiK xound her.paiiilers^ aad poeU, aad piiikh 
gopher^ md loen of sneoc^ and kciurer^, ati4 
feveign adv^turera» ^ hacgmus ofom^. 

On the eontrary,. the Squiie'ft influence 4$ a 
laaa of lanuly and property, in the immediate 
neighbourhood, who actually kept greyhound^ 
and at least talked of hiinters and of raeeri,.ass 
cevtaine^ him the support . of the whole class of 
bucks, half: ai^ whole bred, from the three nemt 
counties ; ^md if more indupementa were want?, 
ing, he oould grant his favourites the privilege of 
shooting, .over his moors, which is enough to turn 
the head of a young Scotchman at any time. Mr 
Mawbray was of Ifite especially supported in his 
jureremineiice, by a dose alliance with Sir Bingo 
Binks, a ^pient En^ish Baronet, who, aahamed,^ 
as ma^y thought, to return to his own country, 
bad sat faim down at the Well of St Ronan^ 
to enjoy th^ blessing which the Caledonian Hy^ 
xQen bad so kindly fprced on him, in the person 
of Miss Rachel Bonnyrigg. A% tbis^ gentleman 
actually drove, a regular-buik mail-coach, not in 
any respect <iHfanag fipom that of bis Majesty, 
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only that it was more frequently overturned, bis 
influeiioe with a certain set was irresisttble, and 
the Squire of 6t Ronan's hafving the better sense 
of the two, contrived to reitp the fiill benefit of 
the consequence attached to his i^todship. 

These two contending parties wtoe so equally 
balanced^ that the predominance of the mfluence 
of either was often determined by the course of 
the sun. Thus, in the morning and forenoon, 
when Lady Penelope led forth her herd to lawn 
and shady bower, whether to visit some iruinM 
monuinent of ancient Umes, or eat their jncinie 
luncheon, to spoil goo4 paper witfa1)ad drawings, 
and good verses with repetitiofr^In a woid, 

To rave, redte, and madden rdund the land, 

her ladyship^s ^nfipire over th6 loungers seemed 
uncontrolled fttid absolute, and all things were 
engaged in the idurMttoni Of which she formed 
the pivot and Centre. Ev^n the hunters, and 
shooters, and bard drinkers, were sometimes fain 
reluctantly to foUoW in her train, sulking, and 
qU)$2tng, and ftoutltig at her solemn festivals, be- 
sides encouraging the youn^ nymj^s to giggle 
When tfiey shouM tet« lookid sentim^fital. But 
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after dinner the scene was changed, and her lady- 
ship^s sweetest smiles, and softest invitations, 
were often insufficient to draw the neutral part 
of the company to the tea-room ; so that her so- 
dety was reduced to those whose constitution or 
finances rendered early retirement from the di- 
ning-parlour a matter of convenience, together 
with the more devoted and zealous of her own 
immediate dependents and adherents. Even the 
faith of the latter was apt to be debauched. 
Her ladyship^s poet-laureate, in whose behalf 
she was teazing each new comer for subscrip- 
tions, got sufficiently independent to sing in her 
ladyship^s presence, at supper, a song of rather 
equivocal meaning ; and her chief painter, who 
was employed upon an illustrated copy of the 
Loves of the Plants, was, at another time, $eda- 
eed into such a state of pot-valour, that, upon 
her ladyship^s administering her usu^ dose of 
criticism upon his works, he not only bluntly 
disputed her judgment, but talked something of 
his right to be treated like a gentleman. 
. These feu4s were taken up by the Managing 
Committee, who interceded for the penitent of- 
fenders upQH jthe pejLt mornini^ and obtained their 
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re-establishmjent \n Lady Penelope'^s good graces, 
upon moderate terms. Many other acts of mo- 
. deratuig authority they performed, much to the 
aasuagiDg of faction, ^d the quiet of the Well- 
er9; and so essential was their government to 
the prosperity of the place, that, without them, 
St Ronan'*s spring would probably have been 
jspe^diiy deserted. We must, therefore^ give a 
brief sketch of that potential Committee, which 
both factions, acting as if on a self-denying ordi- 
nance, had combined to invest with the reins of 
government. 

Each of its members appeared to be selected, 
as Fortunio, in the fairy-tale, chose his followers, 
for their peculiar gifts. First on the list stood 
the Man of M£dicin£, Dr Quinbus Quackle- 
ben, who claimed right to regulate medical mat- 
ters at the spring, upon the principle which, of 
pld, assigned the property of a n^wly-discovered 
country to the first buccaneer who committed 
piracy on its shores. The acknowledgment of 
the doctor^s merit, as having been first to pro- 
fiam^ and vindicate the merits of these healing 
fpnniw^f had occasioned his being universally 
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iHstdled First Phymeian afad Man ei Soieiio^, 
wBicJh last qtkidifioation be could apply to ttU 
purposes, from the boiling of an egg to die gi^ 
-ving a l^ture. He was^ indeed, qualifi^, like 
many of biii plrd^uot], to spread both the bane 
and antidote before a dyspeptic patient, being as 
knowing a gastronome as Dr R^gill himself, <^ 
any other worthy physidan who has written* Ibr 
the benefit of the cmsine, from Dt Moncrieif ^ 
Tlppermallodi, to the late Dr Hunter of Y<)f%, 
ticA Dr KitchiHer of London. But pluraKtils 
are always invidious, and therefore th^ Doctdl: 
■prudently reHnqui^ed the office of calmer and 
head-carver to the Btah of Taste, who occupied 
regularly, and ea: officio^ the head of the table, 
reserving to himself the occasional privil^e of 
-mtici»ng, and a principal share in ecHisumitig, 
•the' good things which the common entitttain-* 
ment afforded. We have only to sum up this 
brief account of the learned I)octor, by inform^ 
ing the reader, that he was a tall, lean, beetle- 
browed mian, with an ill-made black scratdi^wig, 
that stated out on eidier «de from his lantern 
ja#s. He redded mne months out of the twelve 
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at St BonanX and was suppowd to make an in- 
different good thing of it, especially as he play- 
ed whist to admiration. 

t*irst in place, though perhaps second to the 
Doctor in real authority, was Mr Wintarblossom ; 
a civil sort of person, who was nicely precise in his 
addbress, wore his hair cued, and dressed with 
ponder, had knee-buokles set with Bristol stones. 
Mil a seaLring as large as Sir John FalstaflTs. In 
llis heyday he had a small estate, which he had 
spent like a gentleman, by mixing with the gay 
wwldk . He was, in short, one of those respect- 
able links which connect the coxcombs of the 
present dfty with those of the last age, and could 
compare, in his own experience, the follies of 
both. In latter days, he had sense enough to ex- 
tricate himself from his course of dissipation, 
dtough with impdred health and impoverished 
fortune. 

Mr Winterblossom now lived upon a mode- 
rate annuity, and had discovered a way of re- 
conciling his economy with much company and 
made didies, by acting as perpetual president of 
the table-dliote at the Well* Here he used to 
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amuse the society by telling stories aboilt JGar- 
]&k; Fbote, Bonnel Thornton, and Lord Eellie, 
and delivering his opinions in matters of taste 
atid vertu. An excellent carver, he knew how 
to help each guest to what was precisely his du^ ; 
and never failed to reserve a proper slice as the 
reward of his own labours. To conclude, he was 
possessed of some taste in the fine arts, at least 
in painting and muidc, although it was rather 
of the technical kind, than that which warms 
the heart and elevates the feelings. There was, 
indeed, about Mr Winterblossom, nothing that , 
was either warm 'or elevated. He was shrewd, 
selfish, and sensual ; the last of which qualities he 
screened from observation, under a spedous var- 
nish of exterior complaisance. Therefore, in his 
.projiessed and apparent anxiety to do the honours 
of the table, to the most punctilious point of good 
breeding, he never permitted the attendants up- 
on the public taste to supply the wants of others * 
until all his own private comforts had been fully 
arranged and provided for. 

Mr Winterblossom was also distinguished for 
possessing a few curious engravings, and other 
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6pccim(^& of art, with the exhibluon of which he 
occasionally beguiled a wet morjoing at the pub* 
lie room. They were. collected, <^ vm et modia^^ 
aaid the Man of Law, another disUuguished 
member of the Committee, with a knowing cock 
of his eye to his next neighbour. 

Of this person little need be said. He was a 
large-boned, loud-voiced, red-faced old man, na- 
med Micklewham ; a country writer, or attorney, 
who managed the matters of the Squire much to 
the profit of one or other,-— if not of both. His 
nose projected from the front of his broad vulgar 
face, like the style of an old ^n-dial, twisted all 
of one side. He was as great a bully in his pro- 
fession, as if it had been military instead of civil ; 
conducted the whole technicalities concerning the 
cutting up the Sunfs-Well haugh, so much la- 
mented by Dame Dods, into building stances, 
and was on excellent terms with Doctor Quack- 
leben, who always recommended him to make 
the wills of his patients. 

After the Man of Law comes Captain Mungo 
MacTurk, a Highland lieutenant on half-pay, 
and that of ancient standing; one who preferred 
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toddy of the strongest to wine, and in that fa- 
shion and cold dramift finished about a bottle of 
vfhitkj per dienif whenever he could come by it 
He was called the Man of Peace, on the same prin- 
dple which assigns to constables, Bow-street run- 
ners, and such like, who are perpetually and offi- 
cially employed in scenes of riot, the title of peace- 
officers-^that is, because by his valour he compel- 
led others to act with discretion. He was the 
general referee in all those abortive quarrdt, 
which, at a place of this kind, ate so i^t to oc- 
cur at night, and to be quietly settled in tfa^ 
morning ; and oqpasionally adopted a quarrd 
himself, by way of taking down any guest who 
was unusually pugnacious. This occupation pro- 
cured Captain MacTurk a good deal of respect 
at the Well ; for he was precisely that sort of 
person, who is ready to fight with any oiie-*whom 
no one could find an apology for declining to 
fight with, — ^in fighting with whom considerable 
danger was incurred, for he was ever and anon 
shewing that he could snufi^ a candle with a pis- 
tol ball, — and lastly, through fighting with whom 
no eclat or credit could redound to the antago- 
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liist He ^ways wore a blue coat and red col* 
lar^ had a supercilious taciturnity of manner, 
ate sliced leeks with his cheese, and resemUed 
in compleuon a Dutch red-herring. 

Still remiuns to be mentioned the Man of Re- 
ligion—the gentle Mr Simon Chatterley, who had 
strayed to St Honan'^s Well from the banks of 
Cam or Isis, and whp piqued himself, first on his 
Oreek, and secondly, on hb politeness to the 
ladies* During all the week days, as Dame 
Dods has already hinted, this reverend gentle- 
man was the partner at the whist-table, or in 
die balLroom, to what maid or matron soever 
lacked a partner at either; and qu the Sun- 
days, he read prayers in the public room to all 
iirfao chose to attend. He was also a deviser of 
charades, and an unriddler of riddles ; he play- 
ed a little on the flute, and was Mr Winterblos- 
soi|i> principal assistant in contriving those inge- 
nious and romantic paths^ by which, as by the 
zig-sags which connect miUtary parallels, you 
were enabled to ascend to the top of the hill be- 
hind the hotel, which commands so beautiful a 
pvospect, at exactly that precise angle of ascent, 
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which entitles a gentlemaa to offer his arm, and 
a lady to accept it with perfect propriety. 

There was yet another member of this Select 
Committee, Mr Michael Meredith, who might be 
termed the Man of Mirth, or, if you please, the 
Jack Pudding to the company, whose business 
it was to crack the best joke, and sing the best 
song, — he could. Unluckily, however, this fane* 
tionary was for the present obliged to absent 
himself from St Ronan^s; for, not recollecting 
that he did not actually wear the privileged 
motley of his profession, he had passed some 
jest upon Capttdn MacTurk, which cut sfi much 
to the quick, that Mr Meredith was fiun ^9^ 
to goat-whey quarters, at some ten mil^^icRs- 
tance, and remain there in a sort of coh^iSLment, 
until the affair should be made up through the 
mediation of his brethren of the Committee. 

Such were the honest gentlemen who managed 
the afiairs of this rising settlement, with as much 
impartiality as could be expected. They were 
not indeed without their own secret predilections ; 
for the lawyer and the soldier privately i^lined 
to the party of the Squire, while the pmton, Mr 
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Meredith, and Mr Winterblossotn, were more 
devoted to. the interests of Lady Penelope; so 
that Boctor Quackleben alone, who probably re- 
collected that the gentlemen were as liable to 
stomach complaints, as the ladies to nervous dis- 
orders, seemed the only person who preserved in 
word and deed the most rigid neutrality. Never- 
theless, the interests of the establishment being 
very much at the heart of this honourable coun- 
cS, and eadi feeling his own profit, pleasure, or 
comfort, in some degree involved, they suffered 
not their ptivato af&ctions to interfere with their 
public duties, but acted each in his own sphere, 
for the public benefit of the whole community. 
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Ganymedes had not previously drunken up, 
while the rest, broken in to such observance by 
Mr Winterblossom, waited patiently until the 
worthy president'^s own special and multifarious 
commissions had been epceouted by a tidy young 
woman and a lumpish lad, the regular attendants 
belonging to the house, but whom he permitted 
to wait on no one, till, as the hyknn says, 

" All hit wADts ««re wdl supplied.** 

** And, Dinah— my bottle of pale sherry, Di- 
nah— -place it on this side — there is a good g^rl ; 
•^and, Toby--^g^ my jug with the hot water— 
and let it be bQUiQg-'-*'and don't spill M on Lady 
Penelope, if you qail help it, Tdby.^ 

** No-^for her ladyship has been in hot water 
t0*day already,^ said the Squire ; a sarcarai to 
viiiich Lady Penelope only r^f^ed with a look 
of contempt. 

^* And, Dinah, bring the sugarw^the soft East 
India sugar, Dinah--*and a lemon, Dinah, qq^ 
of those which came fresh to«day— Go fetch it 
from the bar, Toby-«-and don't tumble down 
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'Stturs, if you can help it. — And, Dinah— stay, 
Dinah— the nutmeg, Dinah, and the ginger, my 
good girl— And, Dinah — ^put the cushion up 
behind my back— apd the footstool to my foot, 
for my toe is something the worse of my walk 
with your ladyship this morning to the top of 
Belvidere." 

^^ Her ladyship may call it what she pleases in 
common parlance,^ said the writer; " but it 
must stand Munt-grunzie in the stamped paper, 
bdjig so nominated in the ancient writs and evi- 
dents thereof.'' ' 

*^ And, Dinah,'' continued the president, "lift 
up my handkerchief— -and— a bit of biscuit, Di^ 
nah — and — and I do not think I want any thing 
else— Look to the company, my good girl. — I 
have the honour to drink the company's very 
good health — ^Will your ladyship honour me by 
accepting a glass of negus ? — I learned to make 

negus from old Dartiheuf 's son He "always 

used East India sugar, and added a tamarind*— 
it improves the flavour infinitely. — ^Dinah, see 
your father sends for some tamarinds — Darti- 
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neuf knew a good thing almost as well as his fa- 
theiv-I met him at Bath in the year— ^let me see 
— Garrick was just taking leave, and that was in,^ 
&C. &c. &c.— *^^ And what is this now, Dinah ?^ 
he said, as she put into his hand a roll of paper. 
" Something that Nelly Trotter (Trotting 
Nelly, as the company called her,) brought from 
a sketching gentleman, that lives at the woman^s 
(thus bluntly did the upstart minx describe the 
reverend Mrs Margaret Dods,) at the Cleek^um 
of Aultoun yonder^— A name, by the way, 
which the inn had acquired from the use which 
the saint upon the sign-post was making of his 
pastoral crook. 

; ^* Indee»d, Dinah ?^ said Mr Winterblossom, 
gravely taking out his spectacles, and wiping 
them before he opened the roll of pc^r ; ^\ some 
.boy'*s da^bing, I suppose, whose pa and ma wish 
to get him into the Trustees^ School, and so are 
beating about for a little interest— But I am 
drained dry— I put three lads in last season; 
and if it had not been my particular interest 
with the secretary, who asks my opinion now 
and then, I could not have managed it. But 
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giff gaff, says I. — £h ! What, in the devil^s name, 
is this .^— -Here is both force and keeping— -Who 
can this be, my lady ?— -Do but see the skyJine 
-— ^hy, this is really a little bit--*-an exquisite 
little bit— -Who the devil can it be ? and how 
can he have stumbled upon the dog-hole in the 
Old Town, and the snarling b ■ ! b^ yo«r 
ladyship ten thousand pardons— 4hat kennels 
there T 

^^ I dare say, my lady,^ satd^a little misS' of 
fourteen, her eyes growing rounder and rounder, 
and her cheeks redder and redder, as she found 
herself speaking, and so ihany folks listening-** 
<' O la ! I dare say it is the same gentleman we 
met one day in the Low-wood walk, that looked 
like a gentleman, and yet was none of the com- 
pany, and that you said was a handsome man.^ 

^^ I did not say handsome, Maria,^ replied 
her ladyship ; *^ ladies never say men are hand-* 
some-^I only said he looked genteel and inte- 
resting,'' 

^^ And that, my lady," said the young parson, 
bowing and smiling, " is, I will be judged by 
the company, the most flattering comjdiment of 
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the two— We shall be jealous of this Unknown 
presently.'^ 

'^ Nay, but,^^ continued the sweetly communi- 
cative Maria, with some real and some assumed 
simplicity, <^ your ladyship forgets— -for yoii said 
presently after, you were sure he was no gentle- 
inan» for he did not run aft^ you with your 
glove whidi you had dropped— and so I went 
back myself to find your ladyship^s glove, and 
he never oS&f^ to help me, and I saw him 
closer than your ladyship did, and I am sure he 
is handsome, though he is not very civil."" 

<^ You speak a little too much and too loud, 
miss,^^ said Lady Penelope, a natural blush re- 
infcn^cing the nuance of rouge by which it was 
usually superseded. 

" What say you to that, Squire Mowbray ?^ 
said the elegant Sir Bingo Sinks. 

^' A fair challenge to the field, Sir Bingo,^ 
answered the Squire; ** when a lady throws down 
the gauntlet, a gentleman may throw the hand- 
kerchief.^* 

^' I have always the benefit otyour best con- 
struction, Mr Mowbray,^ said the lady with 
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dignity. ^^ I suppose Miss Maria has contrived 
this pretty story for your amusement. I cai| 
hardly answer to Mrs Digges, for bringing her 
into company where she receives encouragement 
to behave so.'' 

'^ Nay, nay, my lady,** said the president, 
^^ you must let the jest pass by ; and since this 
is really such an admirable sketch, you must ho- 
nour us with your opinion, whether the company 
can consistently with propriety make aiAy ad- 
vances to this man." 

^^ In my opinion," said her ladyship, the an- 
gry spot still glowing on her brow ; ** there are 
enough of men among us already— I wish I 
cpuld say gentlemen — ^As matters stand, I see 
little business ladies can have at St Ronan's." 
* This was an intimation which always brought 
the Squire back to good-breeding, which he 
qould make use of when he pleased. He depre- 
cated her ladyship's displeasure, until she told 
Jiim, in returning good-humour, that she really 
would not trust him unless he brought his sist^ 
to be security for his future politeness. 

^^ Clara, my lady," said Mowbray, " is a little 
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wilful ; and I believe your ladyship must take the 
task of unharbouring her into your own hands. 
•What jsay you to a gipsy party up to my old 
shop?— It is a bachelpr^s house — ^you must not 
expect things in much order ; but Clara would 

be honoured '^ 

^ . The Lady Penelope eagerly accepted the pro- 
.posal of something like a party, and, quite recon* 
.ciled with Mowbray, began to inquire whether 
•she might bring the stranger artist with her; 
/' that is,^^ said her ladyship, looking to Dinah, 
r". if he be a gentleman." 

Here Dinah interposed her assurance, ^* that 
vthe gentleman at Meg Dods's was quite and clean 
a gentleman, and an illustrated poet besides.^ 

^^ An illustrated poet, Dinah !" said Lady Pe- 
nekpe ; ^^ you must mean an illustrious poet." - 

^^ I dares to say your ladyship is right," said 
Dinah, dropping her little curtsey. 
. A joyous flutter of impatient anxiety was in- 
stantly excited through all the blue-stocking fac 
tion of the company, nor were the news totally 
indi£Perent to the rest of the community. The 
former belonged to that class, who, like the young 
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Ascanius, are ever beating about in quest of a 
tawny lion, though they are much more sacoesafnl 
in now and then starting a great bote ;* and the 
others, having left all their own cnrdinary affiurSi 
and subjectsc^ interest at home, were glad to make 
a matter of importance of the most trivial occnp- 
rence. A mighty poet, said the former rln«r> ■ 
who could it posnbly be P-— All names were red- 
ted— all Britain scrutinized, from Highland hiils 
to the Lakes of Cumberland— from Sydenham 
Common to St James's Place— even the Banks 
of the Bosphorus were explored for some name 
which might rank under this distinguished epi* 
thet.— -And then, besides his illustrious poeqr, to 
sketch so inimitably !— -who coidd it be ? And all 
the gapers, who had nothing of their own to 
suggest, answered with the antistrophe, <^ Who 
could it be ?" 

The Claret-club, which comprised the choicest 
and firmest adherents of Squire Mowbray and 



* The one or the other was equally in votis to Ascanius,— 
Optat apnun, ant ftilvum descendeie raonle leonem. 

Modem Trojans make a great distinction betwixt these two ob- 
jects of chase. 
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the Bdronet-^men who scorned that the rever* 
sion of one bottle of wine should furnish forth 
the feast of to-morrow, though caring nought 
about either of the fine arts in question, found 
out an interest of their own, which centered in 
the same individual. 

<< I say, little Sir Bingo,^ said the Squire, 
<* this is the very fellow diat we saw down at the 
Willow-slack on Saturday — he waa togM gnosti- 
eally enough, and cast twelve yards of line with 
one hand— the fly fell like a thistle-down on the 
Water.'' 

<^ Uich !^' answered the party he addressed, in 
the accent of a dog choking in the collar. 

<< We saw him pull out the salmon yoiider,^ 
said Mowbray ; *^ you remember««*clean fish— 
the tide-^tioks on his gills-— weighed, I dare say, 
a matter of eighteen pounds.^ 

<* Sixteen !^ replied Sir Bingo, in the same 
tone of strangulation. 

<< None of your rigs, Bing T said his compa- 
nion,—^^ neai'er eighteen than sixteen !^ 

" Nearer sixteen, by — !" 

*' Will you go a dozen of blue on it to the 
company ?^ said the Squire. 
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<^ No, d me !^ croaked the Barcmet—^^ io 

our own set I will." 

^^ Then, I say done !^' quoth the Sqiiife. 

And *^ Done !^ responded the Knight ; and 
out came th^ red pocket-books. 

^^ But who shall decide the bet ?^ sakl the 
Squire. — ^^. The genius himself, I suppose ; they 
talk of asking him here, but I suppose he wiU 
^K»rce mind quizzes like them." 

** Write myself—John Mowbray," said the 
Baronet. 

" You, Baronet ! — ^you write ! d ifie, that 

cock won^ fight— you wotf t ?" 

^^ I will," growled Sir Bingo, more articulately 
than usual. 

** Why, you can't !" said Mowbray. " You 
never wrote a line in your life^ save those you 
were whipped for at school." 
y "I can. write — I will write !" said Sir Bingo. 
" Two to one I will." 

And there the a£Pair rested, for the counsel of 
the company were in high consultation concenir 
ing the most proper manner of opening a com- 
munication with the mysterious stranger; and 
the voice of Mr Winterblossom, whose tones, orir 
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ginally fine^ i^ had reduced to falsetto, was call- 
ing upon the whole party for ** Order, order !^ 
So that the budcs were obliged to lounge in si. 
lence, with both arms reclined on the table, and 
testifying, by coughs and yawns, their indiffer- 
enoe to the matters in question, while the rest of 
the company debated upon them, as if they were 
matters of life and death. 

^' A visit from one of the gentlemen-<-Mr Win- 
terblossom, if he would take the trouble,-^n name 
of the company at large— > would. Lady Penelope 
Fenfeather presumed to think, be a necessary pre- 
liminary to an invitation." 

Mr Winterblossom was ^^ quite of her ladyship^s 
opinion, and would gladly have been the person- 
al representative of the company at St Ronan^s 
Well — but it was up hill — ^her ladyship knew his 
tyrant, the gout, was hovering upon the frontiers 
-—there were other gentlemen, younger, and more 
worthy to fly at the ladies^ command than an an- 
cient Vulcan like him,— there was the valiant 
Mars and the eloquent Mercury .^^ 

Thus speaking, he bowed to Captain MacTurk 
and the Rev. Mr Simon Chatterley, and reclined 
on his chair, sipping his negus with the self-sa* 
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tisfied smile of one, who, by a pretty speech, has 
rid himself of a troublesome commissioD. At the 
same time, by an act probably of mental absence, 
he put in his pocket the drawing, which, after 
drculating around the table, had returned bade 
to the chair of the President, being the p<»nt 
from which it had set out. 

<^ By Cot, madam,^ said Captmn MacTurk, 
<< I should be proud to obey your Leddyship^s 
commands— but, by Cot, I never call fint on any 
man that never called upon me at all, unless it 
were to carry him a friend^s message, or such 
like.^ 

<^ liVfig the old connoisseur,^ said the Squire 
to the Knight.—" He is condiddling the draw- 

IDg.' 

" Go it, Johnnie Mowbray — pour it into him,'' 
whispered Sir Bingo. 

i* Thank ye for nothing, Sir Bingo,** said the 
Squire, in the same tone. " Winterblossom is one 
of us — was one of us at least-— and won*t stand 
the ironing. He has his Wogdens still, that were 
right things in his day, and can hit the hay- 
stack with the best of us — ^but stay, they are 
hallooing on the parson.^ 
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They were indeed busied on all hands, to ob- 
tain Mr Chatterley^s consent to wait on the Ge- 
nius unknown ; but though he smiled and simper- 
ed, and was absolutely incapable of saying No, he 
begged leave, in all humility, to decline that com- 
mission. ^* The truth was,^^ he pleaded in his ex- 
cuse, ** that having one day walked to visit the 
old Castle of St Rooan^Sj and returning through 
the Auld T0W1I9 as hpas popularly called, he had 
stopped at the door of the Cleilenmj (pronounced 
AngUce^ with the open diphthong,) in hopes to 
get a glass of syrup of capillaire, or a draught 
of something cooling ; and had in fact «:|(pres8ed 
his wishes, and was knocking prettv^lcpfl^ when 
a sash-window was thrown suddenly up, and ere 
he was aware what was about to happen, he was 
soused with a deluge of water, (as he said,) while 
the voice of an old hag from within assured him, 
that if that did not cool him there was anotlier 
biding him,— *an intimation which induced him 
to retreat in all haste from the repetition of tins 
shower-bath.^ 

All laughed at the account of the chi^lain^s 
misfortune, the hist^nry of which seemed to be 
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whiDg from him reluctantly, by the necemty of 
assignhig soine weighty cause for declining to 
execute the* ladies^ commands. But the Squire 
and Baronet continued their mirth far longer 
than decorum allowed, flinging themselves back 
in their chairs, with their hands thrust into thdf 
side-pockets, and their mouths expand^ with 
unrestrained enjoyment, until the sufferer, angry, 
disconcerted, and endeavouring to look soomfal, 
incurred another general burst of laughter on aU 
hands. 

When Mr Winterblossom had succeeded in 
restoring some degree of order, he found the 
mishaps of the young divine proved as intimi- 
dating as ludicrous. Not one of the company 
chose to go Envoy Extraordinary to the domi- 
nions of Queen Meg, who might be suspected of 
paying little respect to the sanctity of an ambas- 
sador'^s person. And what was worse, when it was 
resbl'ved that a civil card from Mr Winterblossoini, 
in the name of the company, should be sent to the 
stranger, instead of a personal visit, Dinah inform- 
ed them tliat she was sure no one about the house 
could be bribed to carry up a letter of the kind ; 
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tot*, when such an event.had taken place two 
fiiunmers since, Meg» who construed it into an 
attempt to seduce from her tenement the invited 
guest, had so handled a plough-boy who carried 
the letter, that he fled the couiitcy-side altoge- 
ther, and never thought himself safe till he was 
at a village ten miles o£r, where it was afterwards 
learned he enlisted with a recruiting party, chu- 
sing rather to face the French than to return 
within the sphere of M^'^s displeasure* 
* Just while they were agitating this new diffi- 
culty, a prodigious clamour was heard without, 
which, to the first apprehensions of the company, 
seemed to be Meg, in all her terrors, come to an- 
ticipate the proposed invasion. Upon inquiry, 
however, it proved to be her gossip. Trotting 
Nelly, or Nelly Trotter, in the act of forcing her 
way up stairs, against the united strength of the 
whole household of the hotel, to reclaim Luckie 
Dods^s picture, as shie called it. This made the 
connoisseur^s treasure tremble in his pocket, who, 
thrusting a half-crown into Toby's hand, exhort- 
ed him to give it her, and try his influence in 

keeping her back. Toby, who knew Nelly's na- 

11 
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ture,put tbe half-GEDwn into his own poekel, and 
snatched upagULstoupof whiakyfromthe^e* 
board. Tbos anned, be boldly ecHifronted liie 
virago, and interposiilg SLremorOy wUch wasabb 
to check poor Nelly^s course in her most detfiN 
mined moods, not only succeeded in averting the 
immediate storm which a{^roadbied the company 
in general, and Mr WinterUossom in particii]ar> 
but brought the guests the satisfactory informa* 
tioD, that Trottbg Nelly had agreed, after she 
had slept out fker nap in the bam, to convey 
th^ commands to the Unknown of Cleekum of 
Aultoun. 

Mr Wintierblossom, therefore, having auth^i'f 
ticated his proceedings, by inserting in the Mi* 
nutes of the Committee the authority which he 
had received, wrote his card in the best style of 
diplomacy, and sealed it with the seal of the Spa, 
which represented something like a nymph, 
seated beside what was designed to represent an 
urn. 

The rival factions, however, did not trust in^ 
tirely to this official invitadon. Lady Penelope 
was of opinion that they should find some way 

20 
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«f ktting Ike stranger*-a man of talent unques- 
tioBdbly^«-.iindeF8tand that there were in the so- 
(sietj to whidi he waa invited, spiritB of a more 
Mleet aopt, who felt worihy to intnide thenbelvet 
oil his solitude. 

Aeoordinfj^ji her ladyahip iinpbsed upon the 
•kgant Mr Ghalterley Ihe task of expresung the 
d^re of t^ eamptmy to see the unknown artist, 
in a neal oeodM&nud oopy of verses. The poor 
^naeman'sinuse,however,proved unpropitious ; 
fir he was ahle to proeeed no fiifther than two 
liniis in half an hour, wUch, ooiipled with its va- 
riations, we insert from the blotted inamiscript, 
as Dr Johnson has jwintlBd liie otteraikma in 
Pope^s vernen of the Iliad : 

r. Maldi. «. Damet, iatUyJoM^. 

The [nymphs] of St Ronan*s [in purpose oombining] 

1. Swain, t, Man, 
To the [yoath] who is great both in Terse and designing, 
dining. 

The eloquence of a prose billet was necessjirily 
resorted to in the absence of the heavenly muse, 
and the said billet was sedi^etly intrusted to the 
care of Trotting Nelly. The same trusty emis- 
sary, when refreshed by her nap among the pease- 

VOL, I. • O 
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straw, and about to harness her cart for her return 
to the sea^coast, Qn the course of which she%as to 
pass the Aukoun,) received another card, written^ 
as he had threatened, by Sir Bingo Sinks himself, 
who had given himself this trouble to secure the 
a^tlement of thefaf t {}xp|«f ^|^ that aman with 
a fashionable extericnr, who could throw twelve 
yards of line^rtg^qtitjlfitto^flri Pr tfliaon^ miirht 
coDsdder the invitation of Winterblossom as that 
of an c^t#iaaK^,1*l«i^^ 
graces of an affected blue-stocking and her cAkriej 
^xbose joonveEsation* iiiSiir Biziflo^a y i?> d, seBsked 
^f fffitikJT^g but of wpftk 4 frff ' ft ii d bread andJbuiteib 
Thiiaibfi bannicJ^ivfrancis T3PrjceLxfiMyed«xonp 

?t?i^t fi£i jt?^rr offT x/''^^ gfidioiT 

xsoi ^JfaWs'nBnoii Jf? )o iml ^^:-naoT baa f^JoH 
'vii >« boi^bol Wfimabne;! odt tsHj oqorf tiafft nastq 



Peioe. 

traiiic^'^H^^6r the' Aldtes nnfnrfiilced io Hie' core 'of 
Trotting Nelly. The first ran thus : 



« 



Mr WinterblosBom [[of Silverfaed] has the 
commands of Lady Penelope Penfeather, SirBin^ 
go and Lady Binks, Mr and Miss Mowbray [[of 
St Ronan^s,]] and the rest of the company at the 
Hotel and Tontine Inn of St Ronan^'s Well, to ex- 
press thdbr hope that the gentleman lodged at the 
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Clf^kum Inn, Old Town of St Rdbah^ will 
favour them with his company at the Oriftafy, 
as early and as often as may suit his conveni- 
ence. The COMPAmr think it neceaudry to send 
this invitation, because, according to the Rules 
of the place, £he Ordinary can only be attended 
by such gentlemen and ladies as lodge at St 
Ronan'^s Well t but they are happy to make a 
distinction in favour of a gentleman so distin- 
guished for success in the fine arts as Mr ■ 

, residing at Cleikum. If Mr — — 

should be inclined, upon becoming farther ac- 
quainted with the Company and Rules of the 
place, to remove his residence to the Well, Mr 
WintefblosscHxi, though he would ndt be under'* 
stood to^mmit himself by it pmtive mmktaflioB 
to that effect, is inchiiedto hop^ thict ^ axTtuoge- 
ment might be made, notwithstanding the ex- 
treme cr0wd of the Reason, 'to accomttodatle Mr 
f.,...^ .H^-^ at the lodging-house, called LilUpiit^ 
hall. It wUl much conduce to facilitate this ih^o- 
tiation, if Mr ^ . ' m i . would have the good* 
ness to send an exodt note of bis stature, as Cap- 
tain Raanletree seeins disf»pised to rtmgn the £(4d« 
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ing-bed at Liliipuuhall, on account of his find- 
ing it rather deficient in length. Mr Winterblos- 
som begs farther to assure Mr — — — — of the 
esteem in which he holds his gemus, and of his 
high personal oonnderation. 

For — — — — , Esquire, 

Cleikum Inn, Old-Town of 

St Ronan's. 

The PubUo Eoomt, 

Hotel and Tontine, St Ronan'i Well, 

4fc. SfC, S^c. 

The above card was written (we love to be 
precise in matters concerning orthography,) in a 
neat, round, cl^k-like hand, which, like Mr 
Winterblossom^s character, in many particulars 
was most accurate and con^mon-place, though 
betraying an affectation both of flourish and of 
precision. 

The next billet was a contrast to the diploma** 
tic gravity and accuracy of Mr Winterblossom's 
official conununication, and run thus, the young 
diviners academic jests and classical flowers of 
eloquence being mingled with some wild flowers 
. from the teeming faificy of Lady Fenelppe, 



Deity was prodigal, with two of bis iTWWtiflrfflgnLi 
ed endowments, wanders at will among their do- 

tii^ vU^h^ifii9inSm^% mmmm4iit» ^M^^gf^ 

sei^ee^ J0»d|vooipt ob«iKfiBee iv^^ g|r^ 

giveness ; Jbut in ws^^si^poit^lvm^s^l^ l^*|^ 
ware how he again essays either the lyr^^f^^}^ 
paUek.2HKjj v»ni'Ai/ao.'j r- c^^^ 'j!ja u^tj mxdi ijriT 

^fhPaimmfA iTIm^adfmUkBineltqaei kflg^eiHj 
rQlMMiic>i\g'l)ta»^69ddbiMfrifo^^ 
Y4itiiMKgii«A]l^t«Riwd^A^ 
ta]«^iv|L^a<!^iid ^mk^jattlbfi S^UotftopJiiiiiiiM, 
the SacndixSpixigfttiim dlcbliied!^ ^^(;04^Mi|iiM» 

eight o^clock, when the Muses never fail to at-> 
t«l4 JoSBhf^bWgipi^ptt^ij^ ^ j|gBiqu«Mel> to 

oiMftii}dsii(fe8^^it 4l^ % 4«i]k<«rfMo4, , >,„ck* mi^ 

Af You Like It. 



-< iji.'iiij ;muiim iff }h «iii>baB^ ,f Jn3fn//ubn3 !» 

as id ^^^kiiMiPlftfe^yfii^ 
pi^rfttt44ta4f«lkmii< iniSled^ the tenor <i£ the 

The third efMstle was a complete coiitrattoii» 
the alh0» Vwii^>i^W\mismixi^ai\ ki ^^^omtmiltt^ 
goAtffi e6b<^14ibjr^thalftt^OHlife)ayn 

aetttied^ltt^hafi'^a»i)t't&ei»i«itwi^^ 

if' k haili'beUb «<i|i^bifl^ili<)|^4iie imost^lxiiinaiia 

the samiti yda'kUtodMMal<Biiitt^dtty Iito9J#^y^lfl4 

will oome or >SGlbd>ili^^ ^ ^ ^ot doiibllydii^ivUl 
be oa hoaour»*ii<rPhe 'bttHiba'dtawr of claret, to 
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bl» diilmk «t the hdld by our omn fiet^ mi Mon- 
day next; oad we b^ you will tmk» one ; and 
Moobmy hopes you will cone down.«^Beuig) 
sir, your moH bumbel serrant, — Bb^ Bkiki, 
Baronet, and of Block-hall. 

<* Po«i«rr^i#«^HaTeeentioBie loq^eof Indian 
gout, al<o some black hdckels of tny groau^% 
itcemag ; hope they will prove killing, aa suiling 
river and season*^ 

No answer was received to any of these itivi« 
tatkms fcr more than three days ; which, while it 
seoetly rather added to than diminished ihecu^ 
riority of the Wdlers oonoemiog the Unknonm, 
occasioned mnch^ raBing in puhhc against Intt^ 
as ill^tnannered and rude. 
- Meantime^ Francis Tjnd^ to his great 
prise, began to find, like the philosophers, that 
he was never less alone than when alone^ in ike 
nR>st silent and sequestered wafts, to whirii the 
present state of his nnnd induced him to betake 
himself, he was sure to find some strollers from 
the Well, to whom he had become the object of 
so much solicitotts interest Quite innocent <^ 
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the ktiowled|^ that he himmM fometted tim M^ 
traction whieh ooeasiontd his neeling ithtm ao 
frequently^ he began to doubt whether the La4j 
Penelope and her maidens^^Mr WinterbloBSom 
and hi9 grey pony— the parson and his short 
Uack coat and raven-grey pantaloons-«»were not 
either actually poly graphic oc^ies of the same in« 
dividuals, or possessed o{ a celerity of molioa re« 
sembling omnipresence and ubiquity ; for no« 
where could he go without meeting them, and 
that cftiener than once a day, in the course of his 
walks* Sometimes the presence of the sweet Ly<b 
ooris was intimated by the sweet prattle in an 
adjacent shade ; somedmes, when^Tyrrel thought 
himself most soUtey, the parson*s flute wasbeaid 
snoring forth 6ramachi*ee MoUy ; and if he be- 
toel^mself to the wrer, he wan pretty sure to 
find his sport watched by Sir Binga or some of 
his friends. •' ^ 

The efforts which Tyrrelmade to escape from 
this persecation, and the impatience of it whieh 
bis manner indicated, procured him, among the 
Wellers, the name of the MisatUhrope ; andy'oaee 
distinguished as ain object of curiosity, he was the 
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Dii^ otAedkffjme.lheiMioei ikocimle Acobo&lr] 

i^nnyt^A m4ihe emsamuot tfa^mumnjg^ii Jkndfaiob 
fiv wm^VfnfXs^th^mtB^ ham diamsinBgA^^ 
dwer a£^bB WieMeis fivihU society, thuUtb^kM^ 
ter feeJmgkiftiijaiidiiidtblbe diffi(lall9ttf goili^j 
fiimtiqw,-"»ag tbeasgkr leek tlyiwii pemtterja^ 
tei^M'^heni tbrMii^his: %> foKidieiJMOittlcitnBil^ 
and^xiliiktemte^trMt.mtherpopL^ gnibi£^a> 
In shorty. 6uch was dbe iiiterasE&lwbiehfdbet«9f[« 
dttediifaaiffioaiiat»re£ the ^suApanjciUxkBib^tim 
MnsaDlbiwpe^ ihat^ ' nQtwkbstBudiiigtith^ /B9toi|o 
ahleti^ualitieii whieb f^iBitWiiid eKpne8sei)olbeiir^ 
wad onijyi one^i^fihiBjfliKiktj ir^iUddOkOttii^mnBtfiu 



oCjix^imnii;^ liiin^losdgnaod f^tiliuliiee ;;iuid[|{|bfi 
ladieB.we8f^|iar0Gidfi)rl)r dftfliDm|fti/loiiaquNp^nbt^ 
thev be was actiia%>aJ^baDt)iB^^ojWlMtbl9s 
hahadi4M0D^aI(TO)siaiMiiaq^^ dStt^-im^ 
indliGed bimi<tojvbec6taiera jMia«tt^hiti>t>^iJki9l^ 
whetber tberejfterfi jiOLiiieai^afcfAdudipgi 

Oaej^4nntividui|liii8o](j^ijUi»^ bavBeij»id^i>i 
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dn^HcMrad itHium 6v hfM\ itwirfijiofeithetiaiipi, 
powd > TbioiK x>£ Gleikoiii, md /llM«it*} Mn 

dfaidnoff thaliimDcsable [dmnmitotJitkm fiMquar^ 
pvofeMod iKttnfttr land prailioalrUackrllalwv ini'i 
theuAultouti .of 'St-^IUtaMui^^.whiif uioally «l^ 
tended Tynri^' <i^ abtwt Jiiai .llie ^Msti (oC 4h».^ 

fa|lA^aiocttaMcbtiial/the#judgiaeiit of Sir Biago^ 
regarding the diqpiiteil{Wing|i# of the fish liM 
m«De4Xirneot?4haii)M» witn* > This i^femdilui 
iaMttediate-t^lMi atihoooim^ Imnidr n itfae,|Myni«it. 
ofiatheavy bilL <Aixl the consequencestviight W 
yet ^moreHMiioui ;» nolhing shoct (^ theieioatii' 
dp8tioii>of Sir BiogO) wiio^JudJiitheiito been hmt 
ooiivfDieDt'ihad6w4Kid adheyei^ty buttwbjQi, itXa* 
yaatflkajat^ ooafidiog >iQ«»hi8''«upm0r^y ^ .^idg»* 
OHKlt^iipoa lO' impoiitAnl) i^' ipoiDtv«qi^l >eilii6K 
GVlibttt eltogetbor^ior ei|)ect4hai,;iD &tucBi tbe 
Sk|iiirey/wik> ha4<ioi4panbiiedvi4ie'*planet'6£ their. 
Mviihould beioeQt&it to xiatt jucbimd bimsclfi^iaiGi 
Biogo^iin tibe-eapittitytof'iaiCBteitile^ > vijiJH^w 
The Squire, therefori^ >d^iiBDiitly bopedy thai 
Tyrrel)i. >fiestiir« ^ diepoMtion . «aightltjccNlDliiiufi^( to 
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prevent tfattdasbbnioC thdibeCyirhilef at die Mine 
tinle^'hd nouiiidied a^.^vfiy- reasonable degree of 
dislike to that strangeTi -iNrlM^liadJMeo thedinct 
oeeftRon of the unpleaumt predioameiit in.whidi 
he found himselfy by not eatcbing a salmon wnif^ 
ing a pound heami • He tfaer^ore openly, eti^ 
sunsd' the meanness of those who pni^Mised iakmg 
further notice ci Tjrrrel, and itefnrred to the im- 
answered letters^ as a piece of imperliiieiice wdbkb 
announced him to be no gentleman. . 

But though appearances were i^funstbim^fnd 
though he was in truth naturally inclined ta ae- 
litude, and averse to the a£fectatioii and ibiis* 
tie of such a society, that part of Tyrrd^s beha^ 
Tiour which indicated ilUbreeding was easilymi- 
counted for, by his never haying received tbe 
letters which required an answer. Trotting Ndly, 
whether unwilling lo face her gossip^ MegDodsi 
without bringing back the drawing, or whether 
oMirious through the influenoecvf thedoubledMMn 
with which she had been indulged at the -Welly 
jumbled off with her cart to her bdoved tillage of 
Scate^raw, from which she transmitted .the letters 
by the first bare-legged gilUe who traveled to- 
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iMffd* AukdUD of 84 Bonw^f ; icr thai at kat, tait 
aftar 4 long delay^ ikay teaohad the Cleikum Inn 
and tba banda «of ' Mf T jprrel* 
i<"!Q?hit ani^'of' th€fl» do0iiaienta<^qriauied 
MiefNttt of-tha oddi^ oCrhokavianr wlMh bad 
iurprkiedi him in his ataighbouni of . tha .Wall ; 
lHid'48 he aaxa thay had got aoniebow an idea 
of bit h^x^ a liea extraordinaiy, and waa aen« 
nUe that aeoh ia a ohaxaotar equally ridiaubHiSt 
and difficult loaiippert, boi battened to write to 
MrWimteiUoMom a card in tba style of ordinary 
aiortals^ la this ha slated tba delay pccaiioned 
by miioarriage of the letter^ and bis regvat on 
that acQi>uat--cip9Wied bis intention of dining 
mth the eompanjriat the Wellositha sueceeding 
daj^ while be aagaetted'that otbw ciitaumstaioes, 
ae-<wdl. as the alate of ^bis vhaattb and vfmUi, 
waaild ^yahnit bias thU bowwivery infrequently 
iarieg Ua wBadenoe in tbeoai^ry» aed b^jged 
weiNiuUa oiigbl 4sa taken 'ahoiit bis acconnio- 
da^nnt the Weli^ as be iNm pevfeetly satisfied 
tnlb'hia pfesewt neaideaee. : A e^Mrate note to 
Siv ftngoi eaid he was bapi^F be could verify the 
weight of the ifish^ which he had noted in his 
diary ; C* 3D— n the fellow, does be keep a dftry 
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IybepardcuI«l^i%|«6eiMe^tlMMi^tiM^^ 

wll6 drift, «r flingn i % i liiM1 ii»W imf ^ijilumtli i ul 

iMc^ Yhiiii et!^'lle was kmwh to litttfrto^^finw 
vidMtiMtidft, AtA tbii^;fi»^fii»«Pte8tiitteE? 

ei^midlMln; wUtetiie^ ^IMt^UlM SfiSlfcrli^ 
his loss, and fixing a day for discussii^tiM^lM) 

i^iA Ae^ jmbl^ foMiir the Cmrtpm^ uam&oed 
e^MT niiidMBOdj^kAUythe i^spcme of dM%ina|^ 
totVFWbteiUdsMii, siniiitaf ithfilriligtsi^l^q 

ifei^)^^ttid CTi>tCTirtli<i^hgji^xpriWiife vf wtiiie^ 

Ml^ Mri6ldin¥lf«M, thelivkai d#el€^«« tbte^Mld 

phaiUS. • 'i=W' v>'i<i - ■* »:..(y.^j5? -♦-i-*»\f 

<< ApwMT lad r he concluded, << I doubt be 







bwfbaent^Epf^ mil^tite «livoAie-«--tendi!iiig to gonti 
p^A^pa^^-fOr bis qhyo^iB to. Boti^y^^-^lif^ vn!^ 

l9rlif«tri|i^giwi imditurit}fig'fibFup%f and Wpiiy 
a]Hqr--f^f af , Mc (WiAterUos^om^ le^ incr have m 
c«fl^, to )loak wer ^> fite> of new^pc^^rs-Htk 
v|iy.iiQtthlasoi9e tbnirnestidioUoajiikKait oonstilt* 

Mt You kQo«F it is a neeesmry one, Xk>ctoi^^^ adid 
t]|ti{iwiida0t ^^fbMaiiio aofewtc^ diefoodcom* 
p^fct^' v»fi th|i^ <i^ that^ iih0> old Afewipa^ 
pii^,^W!(QMik}')ii^o4]m».-^^ pilaoes longrmite.^ 

-^%Wtf^v^*JflitQe(faaFa<4bi^oidw»'^^ 

r|MM^i«Niy> fipom .tun ftidMkMl mma^hok 4trik^ 
where about the Dispensary.'" r^r^ ^ 
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While this suggesdoii appalled the ma)« fmb 
of the company, who did not much idishtbt apii 
proachiog dimier with a gentleman wboM mimkf 
lion seamed so precarious, some of jthe jmniigiri 
Misses whispered to eadi other-^<* Ah, poor UL 
low I — and if it be as the Doctor supposcc^ qiji. 
Lady, who knows what the cause df his jUjmss. 
may have been ? — His jpirito he eomplami otm^ 
ah, poor man i^ ,t.j 

And thus, by the ingenious commpjtfmaes oC 
the company at the Well, on as plaiii a noU^ aa 
ever covered the eighth part of a dxett of £9cda* 
cap, the writer was deprived <^ his prxqpertji^ hta 
reason, and his heart, '^ all or either, or one or 
other of them,^ as is briefly and distiiMt]^ W« 
pressed in the law phrase. 

In obcHTt, so much was mdpro nd.arn^ so 
numy ideas started and theqi;moiaiQUUiad,oMfef: 
c^^f^ the diifiositioa and char«ct^ of tiba lf|a« 
apthn^, that, when tbe comi^aQy awmvWedat 
the usual time, before pioci^ing to dinner, thaj 
doubtedy as it seemed^ whether the expeeted ad* 
dition to their society was to enter the rcKUA-oa 

IS 
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Ms htadk or his feet ; and when' << Mr Tyrrer 
nhm aniioaiiced by Toby, at the top of his voice, 
the gentlettian who tatered the room had so very 
liitk' to diAinguish him from others, that there 
wtm ^viomentary disappointment. The ladies, 
ia porticaiar, began to doubt whether the com* 
poimdtif talent, misanthropy, madness, and men- 
tal: iendbilit}^, which they had pictured to them- 
selves, actually was the same with the genteel, and 
e^en fashionable-looking man whom they saw be- 
fel!e them; who, though in a morning dress, which 
the distance of his residence, and the freedom of 
die place, made excusable, had, even in the mi- 
nilte points of his exterior^ none of the negligence, 
or wildness, which might be supposed to attach to 
the ves^tments of a misanthropic recluse, whether 
sane or insane. As be paid his compliments round 
the circle, the scales seemed to fall from the eyes 
of those he spoke to ; and they saw with surprise, 
that the exaggerations had existed entirely in 
th^ own preconcieptions, and that whatever the 
fortunes, or rank in life, of Mr Tyrrel might be, 
bil^ ilMnners, without beiiig showy, were gentle- 

VOL. I. H 



tbut iiaiiideiaiiitFeQalLbis bnrt hgiyxBntf to amnflr 

iUelf ill ^ thkkUi.iOK ^^smiuim^ 

mWf JibrUikk^ from tbe,;aO(»^;4^^ ^i^)li^^l(^ 

maintain with ease his part in ahifjl^ ejlpf^flBS^ 
iiddre$»:ta Lady B^nek^was/^apled itfllli^ro. 
paaaiMAc tone of Mr* GlM^rley^a efi^lej^ib(t^}^ 
ii'W^ necessary Ach allude* : H^'fWai/afi^diii^JI^ 
miidy Jbe joaust /complain to JI[uno>of t^ B«gl^|i|t^ 
Iri^ {vrherme^\atntyjn^4^y^frff^ 

.^fkfiJ^4 commands wliicl^ Ib^ i^d^^^ ^^ tcHin- 
Wiei:^?tb«nri8e llMuiby^wwJt^ pbfsdi^iqf^Tf-^p^ 

th^ iiwitAtiQn,wiM^de;/^gi^:f(^^^ 
indi]i!idu^7than,.b^ to..i4fjb^cHP>fI^uiiQe,^ iW^gR- 

.' La4y J?w^9p€|A)^bjw4ipB,ci^4iwiiyifl^thP 

young ladies with their eyes, assured liim there 
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was na mistake in the matter ; that he was really 
the gifted person whom the nymphs had sum«- 
moned to their presence, and that they were well 
acquainted with his talents as a poet and a paint- 
er. Tyrrel disclaimed, with earnestness and gra- 
^y, the eharge of poetry^ and professed, that 
far from attempting the art itself, he *^ re«l with 
reiuetance all but the jH-oductions a! the very 
first-rate poets, and some of these— he was al- 
most afraid to say-*-he should hare liked better 
in humble prose.'* 

-' ** You have now only to disown your skill as 
an artist,*^ said Lady Penelope, ^^ and we must 
isonsidier Mr Tyrrel a^ the &lsest and most de- 
^li^fdl of his sex, who has a mind to deprive us 
^ftiWIi^dpififortunity of benefiting by the })rodue- 
iteiOlf yt'^Sk i!thpdHMed: endowments. I assure 
f(^ sh^^^t^^ ^Vig^friends on their guard. 
^I^eh'dikiii^l&tliyti'^ii^'b^ Without its ol]gect.'' 
^'^^'^^^m%'^m^'9if^Vim^i^^omy ^ can pro^ 
'Sm'iL j^^&iti^Si'Mk^tidk against the culprit."* 
So saying, he unrolled the sketch which he 
lbd[ifiteb^ ANifiiri:?]^b«g(i£^N%, and which he 

'Jl'nij null hyuvcil ,p. >\''< 
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hafl pared and pasted, (arts in whidi he was 
nent,) so as to take ^ut its creases, repair its 
breaches, and yamp it as well as my dd lijeiid 
Mrs Weir could have repaired thfe damages of 
time on a folio Shakespeare. ^ - ' 

"^ The vara corpus ddicA^ sud th^ wr^, 
grinmng and rublupg his hands. ' ' ^ 

*^ If you are so good as to call suda soratcbfis 
drawings,^ said Tjrrrel, ^^ I must stand so fiur 
confessed* I used to do them for my b#li anti^ 
ment ; but since my landlady, Mrs Dods, ha$ of 
late disoovared that I gain my livelihood by them, 
why should I disown it ?" 

This avowal, made without the least afqpear- 
ance either of shame or retewue^ seemed to have 
a striking effect on the whole society. The pre- 
sident's trembling hand stole the sketch hack to 
the portfolio, afraid doubtless it might be claim- 
ed in forpd) or else compensation expected by the 
artist. Lady Penelope was 'disconcerted, like a 
horse when it changes the leadii^ foot in gallop- 
ing. She had to recede from the respectful and 
easy footing on which he had contrived to place 
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himself^ to one which mi^t express patronage 
on her own part, and dependence on TyntePs ; 
«nd this could not be done in a moment. 

TheMfm of Law murmured, ^* Circumstances 
-*-^rcumstanceB-^I thought^ !^ 

Sir Bingo whispered to his ftiend the Squire, 
" Bun out-*-blown up--K)ff the course— pty—^ 
d— d pretty fellow he has been T 

*^ A raff from the be^nniDg !^ whispered 
Mowbray.—** I never thought hitn anything 
else r 

** ril hold ye a p&ney of that, my dear, and 
ni ask him.'* 

** .Done, for a poney, provided you ask him in 
ten minutes,^ said the Squire ; ** fafUt you dive 
not, Bingie — he has a d — d cross gatne kk>k, with 
all that otvil chaff of his.^ 

** Done,^ said Shr Bingo, but in a less coiifl- 
dint tone than before, and with a determidatibn 
to proceed with some ciaution in the majtter.->— ** I 
have got a rouleau above, and Winterblossom 
shall hold stukes»^ 

** I have tto rouleau,^ sdid the Squire; ** but 
Vl\ fly a cheque on Micklewhamd— -** See it be 
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better than your last, for I won^t b^^yi-larked 
again.-— Jack, my boy, you are had.^ '' 

^* Not till the bet^s won ; and I shall see that 
walking dandy break your head, Bmg^ befole 
that,^ answered Mowbray. ^ Best speak to the 
Captain before hand— it is a hellish scrape j<lu 
are running into.— FU let you off yet, Bin^, for 
a guinea forfeit.— -See, I am just going to aUki 
the tattler.'' oi 

<« Start, and be d—d r said Sir Bingo. ^^Nq 
are gotten, I assure you o' that, Jack.^ And with 
a bow and a shuffle, he went up and intiodiicM 
himself to the stranger as Sir Bingo Knka* >' 

" Had— honour — ^write— sir,** were the only 
sounds which his throat, or rather }aaf^^Mif$lkf 
seemed to send forth. -; tV ' •' — >j • 

<< Confound theboc^y* !^ A^ti^t Mfp^A^^ ; 
<< he will g^ but of feadili^ %f]ibgd| illM goai^ta 
at thb rate ; and doubly ccmfounded be4kil{iir- 
s^ trampi^, whd;^ d^ Loi6d^'knbws(«iv%^; ' has 
oome hither from the lA)rd kikOWt^MiHmr^i^jto 
drive (he jWgs thrtii^tfygrisia'^ '•'! '/ ' 

In the m^iiA^^Mk his friend i^i«0dd witb 
his stop-watch in his hand, wMl ^^^ii^ff^lmgi^ 

17 



Bingo, witk,<|pr^W8tinaiWrtaptiy w^^s^^ce- 
.>4ai^,inGi$tid<fic*iii>poi?,R^J)%ii^|tlw,y^^ 

trSi'jPljr^sClipfQ iH«9 pittsably ftcqiMaiat^^tfOi^fisih- 
t^HK rrnidn^lKKHMigy f partiGukrly)"b9, spoke .with 

something like , enthusiasm ; so that.g^.Buo^ 
,;]b9g«i ti» bold \mi in cpnaidemUe re$p€;pt^>and 
J]N»^' il8l\ire biqciselCvthat'ba coi^d «ot be* or^ at 
!>leaat; ^oulci .^t originally biive 'b^i|L.br^^itl)e 

itinerant licUfili which heaiowg«reJ[ua)8elf outT— 
/lind this, with the fasi^ lapse 9£4he,dQ[i^pn|Lduced 
,diki»;thusto <#ddre8^ 'Ity^.if^,--^*? \^% ¥r i^JT- 

rel— why, you have been p^^f^j^jpTl^spy--— 

vM^ ^If smifiiieiiB'* £q(»rt8i]w^ ^p Bi 
(fbMai aiid. wk,«^pr«U]i k^si^ qm atUl>n repji^ 

sort " Wiiyj>4b^,^yOT diA npt/ /ilwfiya.fJjQv t|^^m 

** What s0rtv(9C«thing8 do yoo mcf^^i^^Bir B^n- 
.^90r?T.HMid TjKW^l^jr'* I hiwr^,i>ptj;hs,plgfi6vuje of 
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<< Why, I mean them skeldies,'' jwlA SfalJSiii^ 

go. ^ f 11 give you a Juffitdsome ei^fr fat d}«K» 

if you will tdU me. 1 woH, on my boooiur.^. t • . 

<< Does it concern you particulariy,£h&BingOf 

to know anything of my affiaraj^"" ■■:. ;.. .w 

^^ No-^-^ertauily4>»«#iott immediately y^ «nt5wcff« 
ed Sir Bingo, with aome heBitalieB,.finrJie^liked 
not the dry tone in which Tynx^-s anaworawcn 
returned, half so well aa a bumper of dry abecry ; 
'^ on]y I said you were a d**^ gnoatie: fellow, 
and I laid a bet you have not heeaalwaya pro» 
fesaional — that's all.^ 

Mr Tyrrel replied, ^f A bet with Mr Mowfaray, 
I suppose ?'^ 

" Yes, with Jack — ^you have hit — I hope I 
have done himi ?^ 

Tyrrel bent hia brows, and looked &8t at Mr 
Mowbray, then at tbeBaconet^ and, after a?BM»- 
menfs thought, addressed the latter.--^^ Sir 
Bingo Binks, you are a gentleman of elegant i»* 
quiry and acute judgment. — ^You are perfectly 
right— I was no£ bred to the profession of an 
artist, nor did I practise it formerly, whatever I 
may do now ; and so that question is answered.^ 
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<< And l«dL 18 diddted^'^' said the B«r6net, 
smiling bii tbigh in triumph, and turning to- 
wards the Squire and the stake^holder, with a 
smile !of exultation* 

*^ Stop a single moment, Sir Bingo,^ said Tyr- 
rel; ^^ take one word with you. I have a great 
respect for bets-— it is part of an Englishman's 
charter to bet on what he thinks fit^ and to 
prosecute his inquiries over hedge and ditch, as 
if he were steeple-himting. But as I have satis- 
fied you on the subject of two bets, that is suffi- 
cient compliance with the custom of the country ; 
and therefore I request, Sir Bingo, you will not 
make me or my affiurs the subject of any more 
wagers.'' 

^* I'll be d— d if I do,'' was the internal re- 
solution of Sir Bingo. Aloud he muttered some 
afiologies, and waa heartily glad that the dinner- 
b^, sounding at the moment, afforded him an 
afxilogy for dhaffling off « a different direction. 






:;,•'•«■•♦ .J ^>/')rlr.CliAP;J[3BBriVl. *ilci eai< oioni 
The Dutdi have mighty tbiDgs in Tiew ;' 



As— Ma'am, d'ye choose a game at whisk ? 

' </Wusv fthejT' wem abpul ipijoinrei^tba ve^ipa, 
Lady Penelope ^MMAmed TyK»diVi4Hrip ^filliya 
sweet amik of amdoieQQ^im^ niea»t to mikf^ 
homwired pwrty ,mide»tf i»d. Wt Ug {till^xte|it,l^e 

farfroniiintiiiiatii]gth»lea«t oeofii^^Kifi fit.wA^t- 
tentioD M> liitle to be expect^ soem^d-te 4m^- 
d«r thQ di at Hw riott aa, qua wl|k^jp(air wtwrdly 
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paid to the greatest stranger present ; and when 
he placed Lady Penelope at the head of the ta* 
ble, by Mr Winterblossom the president, and 
took a chair for himself betwixt her ladyship and 
Lady Binks, the provoking wretch appeared no 
more sensible ^fi^b^tijg;i^iidlUd>above his proper 
rank in society, than if he had been sitting by 
honest Mrs Blower from the ^Bow-head, who had 
come to the Well to carry off the dregs of the 
Infiienzie^ whtch^shie^sficnied^to'term ia surfeit. 

Now thvkiodiiEseeBoe.piiiaszled Lady Fenelope^s 

game extre^iiely^ ah4 iHitated her desdre to get 

at the bottom of Tyrrel^s mystefVi if there was 

one^ and fiiecure him to her own party. If you 

were ever at a watering-place, reada:, you know 

that while 'th4!iguesl»'d4y'iMt^«lwiKySpay!th^'i]iost 

polite atDeittk^i $i ditmiirfced individuals^ the 

^^^i^^pMf&n^i^'ai^sttttyliM laiak^ an dnterestas 

-^^trbhg'its^k k''X^ftdeMb]e/«nd thq Amaacmian 

• 'dliiefsof 'elM^HS6«dtie^>}ik« ihe hunteraof Boeiios- 

• A^es^ plr^^ef thehrJCbid itod thor loopy and laa- 

iitttivi^ to the'bksilj ^tdVBli^^'they ca0,^ca^ 

^^ftj^4o BO^tee^^lsiiltttt^iotl(i4li€MI)ftr;)MAU^^ 

him captive to her own menagerie. A few words 
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concerniDg Lady Penelope Penfea||ier, will ex- 
plain wh J she practised dus sport with even mark 
than common zeal. 

She was the daughter of an earl, possessed a 
showy person, and features which might be call- 
ed handsome in youth, though now rather to^ 
much prorumds to render the term proper* The 
nose was become sharper ; the cheeks had lost 
the roundness of youth ; and as, during fifteen 
years that she had reigned a beauty and 4 lU- 
liug toast, the ri^t man had not spofccsti, or, at 
least, had not spoken at the right time^ her lady* 
ship, now rendered suffidently independent by 
the inheritance of an old relation, spoke in praise 
of friendship, began to dislike the town in fom- 
mer, and to << babble of green fields.^ 

About the time Lady Penelope thus changed 
the tenor of her life, she was fortunate enough, 
with Dr Quackleben^s assistance, to find out the 
virtues of St Ronan's spring; and, ha^^ing con«> 
tributed her share to establish the Urbi in rure^ 
which had risen around it, she sat herself down as 
leader oi the fashions in the little province wfaidi 
she had in a great measure both discovered and 
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colonized She was, therefore, justly desirous to 
ooimpel homage and tribute from all who should 
approach the territory. 

In other respects, Lady Penelope pretty much 
resembled the numerous class she belonged to 
She was at bottom a weU-principled woman, but 
too thoughtless to let her principles control her 
hiimour, therefore not scrupulously nice in her so- 
ciety; She was good-natured, but eapricious and 
whimsical, and willing enough to be kind or ge- 
nerous, if it neither thwarted her humour, nor 
cost her much trouble ; would have chaperoned 
a young friend anywhere, and moved the world 
for subscription tickets ; but never troubled her- 
self how much her giddy charge flirted, or with 
whom, so that, with a numerous class of Misses, 
her ladyship was the most delightful creature in 
the world. Then Lady Penelope had lived so 
much in society, knew so exactly when to i9peak, 
and how to escape from an embarrassing discus- 
sion by professing ignorance, while she looked in- 
telligence, that she was not generally discovered 
to be a fuol until she set up for being remarkably 
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clevftibi^ffCbis: haJpfKEMik ilore <fml|Q|99ktfy>a#4i|t0^i][ 
ii^^'lpeiliaps^ as^^UeroouUiifttibiitrfobQsrveiAfab^ 
l^wtpaii^ai.ihiB toilette btiaJtMiaeAOiie^nAiemarfi 
slie flu^ biijipDasrithadinbw^jr^lta^fk^oani^ 
tWt pfafttj weser iitrqai^^iiK^ loa-iiBfi nindritfavdui^ 
theicUnks'^batrTiine was^maiiiigi ^^vDJ^nofrlKc-i 
fiitodi^ boweyckr^-^tiioiighi' difaet fIi>dyl'JftMK 5lt [ p C'' 
had^betierrctostdted ber^^enius i^f^/rtiiudiiiil^KMi!) 
niediocritjy ks a faahtoDfiiDie^andi'wdtbred^iiiivl:' 
mao^ than by pasraffing lier nevr^S^SndcU ^ri^mtfiJ 
^ons to taste and patmoiMige ;. >bdti>aiK9h< vasfhoir^ 
her^wor opitakd^andv^cloabtless^'licrfladyifaify 
was the best judge. ^ ; -t '" ^ t)'f n'i>li:' 

On the other side of 'Tyrret sat Ladj Miiki)> 
lately the beautiful Miss Bonnyriggs/twficl^idtti' 
rbig the last seasod, bad made t;be WfoipaxAf «!'' 
the Well alteraaielj jodtsiire, smiley and ^ai^tbfifjiq 
c^aiidi:^ iSie highest Highlandf'ffio^^ridiiigadiao 
wildest pony, laughing the io6dfait dshlgb a^NtJi^^ 
bboadfuit' joke^ and weairibglhenbrielfeBt pettihfat 
of .any pymph of St HonpTsj' ];^0w. immwjA0ii 
this wild, hoydenisb^ UM-OBBid hitiboui-^ wm'Mytiky- 
superinduced over kerrcal *ch«ni^i9''fiH:^ thei 



edcUeriejotioniiSlr^IKnl|g{bvondl;waB ll!«lfara'X^^hife^^ 
nwnmy ttbat >to icatckiikhp ff iKgirL mtut be^ jbaiq^ 
uprtQfeterj? ilhiBg!;?riaii(lftiial} jivwofild di^gmem 
wilfeibr<the: neck«olr-nothiDgiqi»litie9 ^taieh; rew- 
comxiend 1 4U Vgood Ikunter^ ' Sfaei made imti her 
catfdiattM^b) and she vas^ initerdble^ ^ • Hes ^mld 
gocxjihuniour ^iras entireiy^an aasunrmd part of her 
chMsaclterv whkhiwas pfeustionaic, ambitiou% find 
thoughtfaL -Delioaoyahie had none^^iheknew 
Sk'Biiigo'ifasa brute and a fooly even while^he 
wast hunting' <hini down ;< but she bad ^to fiir mn^ 
taken her own feelings, as not to haye^ expect* 
ed that when' she becanie bond of hift boile, ifahe 
should feel so much shame) and auger wbeuf die 
saor his folly expose* him to be laughed ati and* 
ptandered, or sa disgusted when his brutalit]^%e^ 
came intimately connected with herself. • It is tnse; 
hewaa on the whole rather an hmocent monster ; 
aadvbetweea bitting and bridling, jcoaxingioiKi 
hiiriMniriiig, -might lu^ve been made] :to pad' oA 
n^tt'efioughi ifiut the unhappy bo^Idb^twhich 
halt takep^ pkaa.prdnous to the decbnrMioovpf 
their private marriage, had so exasperated her 
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^ot ooly had t^e ajyb|ayy ^f jOt^ J^^ 
im% sQjirQiutk^j induct J^^ SiAHmt^ 
i^etaix, been leiprt^ to.Qii t^^o^simMjIttt 
t(fen^}liax$ aeenKBd rey^y^lp pfity^iHapq fljifjwiii 
if Hjmen ha4 not i&ttf^r^.^,,;^^ 
par fe mtMi^^ a.<wt«ia b^^^iy, << tfrp, jiid |n i nn 
afficei^-4uul, as ^ka^fe9ed^i40pi;ii^p^ 

Hotels at deireQ q'ciwk^siX.pit^,}fp^^^ 
hand a sUp of w^U^do^.ii^ >M<yMmwrt b]r 
acpOier j^t^ntlemai^, ^hpJ^^ktlWA8d4▼Qi«#fl^ 
litory traveilin^T«^ ^.a^hJ^,Mfi(^^fl«|^#f 
die aaid ch^, ^ .^w J'S»>5^J'WitfHI 4tmKf 

ft n^at iDa]3pg«v»j,,%y;i(^ ifVflbHiO 

of Madagascar call thg^ mjJfWt^ .c nny f^Bt w ii ) 
was held at ai}, yni][sifel .l^p|ir,,,at,«bic^.Q#am 

MacTjurk^ai^. Mr ,3i^yhr%y fl^pi&M; Ml4f^ 
made happy by the informatioo, that $ir,iBMi-* 
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goittdftMrfof idM6 wteks fhe liiEippy bride 
gnom of llielr gimfA fttronritei wluch union, 
eoMMM ibr'ffttifily Teaaons, he was now at li- 
berty' !lo odtnimledfife, and to fly with the wings 
df lore to bring his 8om>wing turtle from the 
fhndes to which ihie bad retired, till the obstacles 

■ 

to ' Attir miitual happiness could be removed. 
Mow, thcbgh all this sounded very smoothly, 
Aat ' galL-less turtle, Lady Sinks, oould never 
tUnk bf the tenor of the proceedings without the 
deepest feelings of resentment and contempt. 

Besides all these unpleasant circumstances, Sir 
Bingo% foiily had refused to countenance her 
wish that he should bring her to his own seat ; and 
hence a new shoek to her pride, and new matter 
of contempt agidnst poor Sir Bingo, for bang 
ashoMed and afraid to &ce down the opposition 
of his kinsfolks, for whose displeasure^ though 
never attending to any good advice from them, 
he retained a childish awe. 

The manners of tht yoong lady we^ no less 
cheiiged than was her tstmper ; and, from bcnig 
modi toe eartl sai and flree; werebecoiM resinrved, 
■ voi;i. " I 
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scmpM la bold^iBleinNHHne airUb.hti^mtBmilgFi > 
rendeatd ImKii^^euklytgmai/taMJofkmama^ 
and Jedbus of-ciirwjHhiiig thai app«il«dJikeAi»i: 
glact. Si|eihadioottadUilsfKlIi€VBelf«iat^^ 
Buaga's puise ; and^tum'estnuDtdivillie vKpmmdi 
of dreairiupd eqmpagei^ Aetm^ .eonimjiHoih&d 

th#a^y, and tooowniMfad nhal altaBtida^iiMVp) 
nificeidc^, whicb sh^ no longertdeigntadte MKobfcgp' 
rend^i^Ab^sdf ^ther agmaaUdjsdeBlertifaHii^. 
One /s^(aP!gt souroei of . hgr ^Buaeiy-'frai^ Ua^ioiiMiiH 
at J of idb^wingdefeTenoellp Lady Bfciiriop ft jBcirf i 
feathei^ wIk)^ uiidei«t|Mdi9gi«ba datpinad^^toftr 
wboMt pi^teft9kai& ta^iOiuieqii^SQa^lil fslpoiM^g^^v 
amiip^Ut^atoiiB, abe liad apirtcpgai/nmnili|<d» 
see Uirougb5 and ta cxw|tefia ;t-wdfiriii<tidiaWfifc> 
uraa.tba mom gfkyam^ libailiielie))^ ahd dbv 
p^ad a goc4 dealK»Xa4]it B0ae)«fifsfafi«ottafe#n 
nance fioo: the situation abe iBaariabitamrirtwii< 
ei^aii amoQg. tbejaioli<ratgf\ Infect sociity <tfifit»iliK-- 
nai^'a* W41IU and: that^Mglectad by bar» diMoiatt ^ 
hfva .^ropfi^r jdwaa in ithe mmiB^Jwem^thlumf* 
Neither was Lady Femlape's <ktwlneas katUikf 
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BM»^tvemelypoccli^. 8be |Hlvtaok Stt the an- 
ciMt mdordiMry ^hiike of iiagle iijniifrilt oft 
aar(4pm age^ t9 thov wIh> Mike fpkndid AlttfiaoM 
ufMkr 4heir* Terj: ejriBi<--«nd abft ^la^^ thm Wm 
pacstai ibe secret disaSeodpn of . the/ ladfc. B w^ 
tbe p«n» floifiEidecl «fU.; apd 4be 9tyle in^wlucli 
La4y»SinlB8 liye^ wm a credit to the piaee. > Se 
tbcyieaiiifledtbeiF mutual dislike i^vith fajnitg a 
ftof aIiaif>4b]Jigirto eaoh otlKtocofsioQaUj^ btnt aU 
Wdar the niuik 0f diyilitgr^ ' > .-^ 

/Bqcb wafc Lady Bioka; #04 y#t, Mag m^fki 
her dress, and her equipagt, m^i oarridge^f we|M 
thf^.a^Tj of btlf 'tha MiffW at tbt WfH, who, 
ubile Ap Wt filufigiiriiig Fitb ^MHenncsi b^r 
yary'Joyely faca»'(fi9P it wa^ aa beaoUfulaa bar 
* iijiapa waa exqifii^tey) ^ply 4bougbt she was pmud 
c^f having cpu^^ hiefr p(4r>(, a?ul felt heraelf^ 
fritl^ b(9r 11^*06 'ibrtana ap4 diamond baadeau, 
9PL 1^ .Qpmpaay for tba rast of tba fwty^ They 
tttbmi^tady thenafoflfi with lyieekaesft to bar do- 
inintaring temper, tbfimgb/ it waa naf iba le«a 
tyi^nnical, ^( ^u bar fpaideii sMlta pf ll«jr4mH 

bppdy «)vi ba4 Ump to ao^oie ^ theo^aa ptyfat'of 
•)igb(«)A pf-pifwura; aa4 l^ady BiaM iMid noti 



wbfeii'ttwy mall Deconte''<»pkii^s^^(dil^^^ 

table, alternately ^8<^c^^ea'l||^''^^tij 
speech dffici^ lord andi^^i^li^V'dii^' 

. Sfaelocwed ^fir^ltime to idme at Mernc^DliKfiF 

FnLdk Tyi^; iiiiV^witk;^\3ir^d^^i;'lfi&?iaH' 
his ibi^rfieV'^^'8ikm^/'<^^il&\(^i^«$) 

expeneaee tn& fiiann^-m imicm B^r honoilrRr 
lordT wa& wont t<i^ reCreal^ nt»4"ft^(Jfi^it!l^diWHS9P 
he wl^^ u^siieg^ui; i£^^M^&«^ 
getting into sueh perplexities, she had little di^lXiK 

iadlgfil^; irliMtf»'im^i^fei^;^^^i%ki^Wit^ » 



"WWWliy 4»9yoiys4: .^ ;rh^r5, ro^ight^.lje, ptber 

her ladyship could only,, Ifsarn, that, Tjrrr§l bad. 
been traveUina in several remote parts of Europe, 

«W4 eys»}(<-A^^i I B<^^»:Hnpt^u]^,,^e 
lili^y,^»^««^! h« fiourtesjf, bxJKJinting^p^t,^ 

I^X.V>,?fMSF|,?)^« l!«>Pfr!i.4n»!?4udng hiiji,a8 
I»?RpP?.i^romi^jh<^,fK)CMtyhem^^^ 

raoBl or-amiisement. In the midst of this aprt 
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All th^ HrhUe thftt Thk^ b0^ tdkli% olT tbei^ 
gobd folks, imd'tliat ybd baVe bci^n ftiddiig initk 
civil i^fie^, that 'iUlby iniglitt tie with ^l^t jiKi^ 
^riety and utility inserted in the < FaiiiitiSitt DilU 
loj^'eis, tieacbing foreignerg ik6y^ id ^^ir^^K&ttU 
fortes in Ehglish upon ordm^oii»dMil^-Lj^ 
niind has b^efn' entirety fiiU iipdiili^iS^iiAplf 
chair, whieh hi^th reittaln^ there' tpfMNite bi^ 
twixt our worthy presid^t and Sir Bibgd Binks.^ 

<< I owh/tiiaaatai,''he alis*wefkd, ''TWtoitfiitfle 
sitf t^Hsed at ^ng siitih ii dlSUngtiiihi^^eiit'lifi- 
o^upied, while the tillble is Aih^ dPdirderi?*" 

•' O, confess <a6re, sir l-^-^oAt^ Ihki U> ipik 
a se^t tiittictupied— thg'«;b^ df ^^4tii:>^4ytt 
liibre chaMs thaki if il wAe A\M &^i&i Wm 
aldeftnan would fill it.-^What if ^'ite Dlrt|[ 
Ladye' should glide ih iMompf itf— WbUM 
you hfive courage to staled Ih^ viddn, TlHX Vfi^ 
rel?— I assyre you l£e ibiiig i^ tot ittlp<tt8itife.^ 

" Tf%a^ is htt lih'pcfgAhliey Lady Pfeii^dt^ P" 
said Tyrrel, sofnewhat surprised. 

^ Stiiftted iilready ?— Nay, then, I desp^' <^ 
ybur ^hduHil^ the itwfiil mterview.^ 

<' What ihtetview? Who is txp^x^r 
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1^'^fP^ ttfl*Mp,with t^i? i^o^t /^xepr^on to sup- 
pf;eg9.,9q^e ^gns pf ^uripsity^ ^b^^g^ ^^ suifpect- 
^, fi^ lirhold to be merely umt mystification of 

,,,f<f^ow delighted I am,** the said, << that I 
\^yt foun4 out where you are yulnerable !— Ex< 

I say expected f-wib, not expected. 



* She glidet, like Night, from land to land, 
She h«4t itmnge power eftpeeeh.* 



> • 



•<»^ut cotte^ I have you at my mercy, and I 
will be generous and explun. — We call — ^that is, 
among ourselyes you understand — ^Miss Clara 
^Qwbray, the sister of that gentleman that sits 
If^t tp Mitt Barker, the Dark Ladie, and that 
ff^V& l^t fof her. — IPqx she waMxpected— no, not 
^jp^tecjL— -rl .forgeti#gain.!-<«-but it was thought 
fp9inb}e she might honour us to-day, when our 
ffs^ w^ so full and piquant. — Her brother is 
-o^f^l Lord of the Manor-«-and so they pay her 
4iat sprt o^ (^ivility to regard her as a visitor--- 
and neither Lady Binks nor I think of objecting 
T— §h^,is a singular young person, Clara Mow- 
bray — she amuses me very much— I am always 
rather clad tp see her.'' 



101^ ciMI^Tvltau ¥ ABLt^l4aflU 



t0okit'ihfto her head tedomi hiifhei;' at^tbijM^ 
ment, hither she w(mld i^nto^^Hih^ib tw^ wblaiL 
aical^^^M^ pe^fdi) Uiijftk^ h<^ 'baiMtediwiT but 
she looks t;<^iik£ ieti^Cfinn^^tmA ut^ollkfibmaMi 

, , '* There is a tfiing— there is a thine 

«^ And then yoaitem^flWftiS'iiidwBifJL "-'*'*' h;^ 

' Ax^d a solemn oath he swore, 

'-Viyidii*Iady«i|«y trifle Wi«kd*W- •- "^•- A'J'^ 



Mr 'l^fftt^it^QfxifMiiil^^ A^fAJot fOfi 
'^rm iiligb<»vthi Pfr» - f 9*riikfttflli§i»>^ tbink^v^lbw the 
firaedon^jof €iu7t \mU^t, Aan^fymb^ ^^c^s— I 

shall' tit yfiortbei^tCFboatLadyA.'? : ,,; .. 

.;jlf-Thalu.tKittld bft bM/i» ]Mif«r.<fofi9dwiai)t.,to 
jnlir. ladjiship'41 firbnd^u jvqpUfid TirroiJ. n ho: i 1 

f< FrieiMlf? >W^.don\ifel: quit^. Ihul loBgth, 
though I like Clara very welL-**Qu^t6.fleiitiixioo- 
tal cast af/ifaoe» iitbinki Ja«a]r JuaifAt^pRejin^e 
Louvre very like her— (I was there in 1800)— 
ouite an antique countenance-r-eyes flbmethinff 
hollowed — care has dug oaveft<for tbem^ but they 
are caves of the most beautiful '^inarble^ arch- 

ed with jetrrftirtrj|^bt>,W^,;W4.|i^99l»^^ 
Grecian mouth and chin—- a profusion of long 
straight bkick hair, witti' the whitest skin you 
ever saw— as wbit« M.rt^ vlute^t, |Wi;cJHfl(ent>-- 
and not a shade of cdionr ift her cheek— iion? 



tkough lurely, Mr rjtTHr^fte/i^if^flllfjj/^tfh 

1>PW,feftfifS"*of».,i ¥J??!!?'l'*'** 

tao, «8 m telled tady Binfc»— y^ m^^|^ 

ta . t,oe .»Bs!W«ir,.i>>friffrJ«fflS>u^ wj; 

belonged to so beaLiliful a countenance. ,, 

" I am sorry I liave stalled yon out of jfouc 
roTeriej my love," answered Lady Penelope. " I 
was Only assuring Mr Tyrrel that you were once 
Euphrosyne, though now so muth under the 
banners of II Penseroso." 

" I do not know that I have been either one 

..'''— i.id: jbj,i i.o( oh .moi-oidTntiiVC ii/.-~ 
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•uim df otii>s;'nKtiHi'; ifi i^wk^a, I'dci^^ iti^^e 

<jdh6(l«fcj^-ih ^tdfti*' " ' • ' " • 

^' '<* If i hMd aty to bdftto#; t^hlcti'itjtflcr b^'ih 
tbeilightest degree interesting td'jio^ liidykh1[>,* 
iWiWertd Tyi^et. 

''^ Oh ! d>ta^I man^-^ Mil Hot Undftritlilid 
nM r Aktjiaimed the hdy^« In plain wbfds th'feil. 
It ^e^ ifi(6 yi>U» {loMrbKb-^jVlii td 6«fe wh^t ob- 
jects you have rescued from liktui^tf deejay, hdd 
itnd^b^ id(u3fi6irtld by the p^bll. Vdh do not 
Mhb^^indeed; Mr 'tj^rfel; ybu dd nbt kkibw ho^ 
I dote upon yt)ur ^ serei^eTy siledt i|£rt,* ktoxld' to 
jiMtryiu^ual'^iili^Hik peHittf^i— to toHlsic.'^ 

'^* I Vcally hH^e littii ihat cotild '^sSlfelybi 
#dtth i\it att^mioti of 8t|6h tt judg^ k^'ybUl^ 
ladyship/ ansWerea tyrf^r'^iuch tH^s as 
pixi i&djrship fi^ f^h, 1 soita^timeii Itov^' at 
the fbbt bfthe t^ I W^ B^n fteUibing'b^ 
ihett.^ "'" ■ ***'' ' '•■-.•■ ' ■.'■■''-••'- ■ 

*'< Aft Orkrfdd tefl hl« TeMM ih'tb^":^oMM 
ef Ardbilfa^fi P'^uOh, th« thoik|;hfI^ j;)iodil^iffity '! 
•*^M^ WidMi>h>s!K>tti, do ymi I^ai^ thifei i^Yfii 
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>, "Mr Tjff^T.-4a8,WU8l.*j(^.^^g-5^,^ 
%„!«>X,.pf, til? ,.^<Vf^^«S^/P^.»^rf!^ 

as weU ;» jou ^^w^H,, ,^^ h^A^p^DrtOiToaiJ 

% fisea«i».of ^jT^fl^ /«9Hy^^,>hrt-T vbB.l 
per now and then," said Tyrrel, *' mace I mul 

it has only been by ya^^,^f e|cp^ri|n^t.|'^,^ ^j^, 
^.*;: Say np .?npre^".s^ th^ J^, ;, «:S^j|N^liflg 
'Sh.4?apm>Ei^e4,lT^V\re^y^ 
have the remarkable and.i^ost rom.anjtjc^>^ cf 
«W,littj[p .AP»djft,hei;^^^:^t8^^ 

immort^iwd by the graver's art, faithful to ita 



Mr Tyrrel ; we wm-#yiJi''^l9?i^^a^r. 
kept tecret— And you shdl^ilfite'l^tti 

fsie'^'of'^iArsikm-^me'iii^^mi^ ^^ of 

tific notices—And for subsy^^i^Aiflli* ''•''" '« 

'»*^ W<J#'M't«ai*})1^^rai^/Mi^M^i>lfcfw^l8^ 

said her liia^SKi^ildj^toliet^tf'fifi,. ""^ '^'^ '' 
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wth^ ffW^ 4bi»g a» wflw^y* cMEfflillir «lrff ' W »« 
sp^qt^'pf l^i99*#4hQ sttbscripttoa Jbeiipgl^ untypp 

;he f^nppany at the Welly te^qgdliditiiiii^i^lwi^^ 
sgripfiuop^ 4^ 1^ great ftbwpe, ^9 pb|i|apg ftep 
either tp lopl^ uolil^f! other fo}|c, pr t9 gp^ gfiWJi 
lawful coin for bf^ll^ts and piicture-bpftkfb ^ 
tjiingp tb^J oar^^ a pincb p' snuff fpr." 

S^y^fd ()f the qompapji at th^ lowej^ eqd ^ 
the t%^l^ assented both by pods aQ^^yr|i|iiri 
Pf approbation ; 9pd th(9~ orator w/|f rt>oiH i^ 
proceed, when Tyrrel with difficulty procured Pk 
hewing brfpre th^ ^eb^te wenj; fyxt^x W4 as- 
sured the c^rpp^y that bjer l^cJyrfMp> g9oA^m 
I^ 1^4 fcer iQtP W ©nor; tb^ li^ h§^ ^ work 
ip ]!?#»d fForthy pf Jhfir p§tri9qag^, (in4 wUh tbp 
deepest gratitude for Lady F|$^}(apif^gpp4ll^f 
hj|4 ^t mpt jp hij^ ppwer tp wppiply wUb k^ re- 
qijpst. Tb^r^ vw SOW titt^Pfi flf fee? {fM^y^ 




bad bttiir fMoidiftiif^ ntMo^iauftMihat )iaMuMge. 

(•I indeed ti«riaiiii^1»likbnfatdpa^ 

piHPt|inUyV)^^i]^d[)r6lNeoek)p^4^^ fiia; »gIlaLf(H^ 
tiee^iMdaesiVfetiiia^iand Igftrlife^gsnilintavla^tet 
cifmlatiant'afilAiiijboUl^J)// oil; u> .-•i;:'.{.'!r;.; vilr 

ffioiiJ 7^fii^^i,M'> 81S ,j^ '(If; run;' .'^ » • k,:' |jt>'> 
buR j;»/!oo(f-^fjr))fV|[ hue "^^ft'-llif? t.A mjo ir)//r.i 
to bo » ^o^^ol !jil. !i: <vr.riiT.if'v»'j 'Jill k» hnnvurl 

"»: ? '!)» ' ■ ! . • >>'/ jji;r h» mu 'ri«.»^'»U ^nns*iii 
^tii'.K* \<. • ui; / /;» ." Ci'J '-oi.'i'.'io o/li iynu^ 
.:^' . n :> ;. .-■ '. ;i i« . i-. it' jt-^ iji"! b:>> bftii 
•♦•n.T :••* .• f i. , .iJ.icri.7 ;:. flifb Id .'lil70w huMi at 
iVr-'ja-. ■ ^ ■ )«i.. j»ri/' /Oij 1 n ' -.brnTTT^ )<s'jqo9b 
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CHAPTER VIL 



THE TEA-TABLC. 



While the eops 



Which cheer, hut not inebtiate, wait on each* 

COWTEB. 



It wb$ eommon at Uie Well, for the fiur gneits 
occasionally to pve tea to the company^— «udi it 
least as from their rank and leading in the littk 
Bodety, might be esteemed fit to constitute them- 
selves patronesses of an evening ; and the same 
lady generally carried the authority she had ac- 
quired into the ball-room, where two fiddles 
and a bass, at a guinea a night, with a quanimm 
officii of tallow candles, (against the use of 
which Lady Penelope often mutinied,) enabled 
the company— to use the appropriate phrase — 
^^ to dose the evening on the light fimtastic toe.'' 

16 
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On the present occasion, the lion of the hour, 
Mr Francis Tyrrel, had so little answered the 
high-wrought expectations of Lady Penelope, 
that she rather regretted having ever given her- 
self any trouble about him, and particularly that 
of having manceuvred herself into the patronage 
of the tea-table for the evening, to the great ex- 
penditure of souchong and congo. Accordingly, 
her ladyship had no sooner summoned her own 
woman, and.hex^fiHe^de chambre^ to make tea, 
with her page, footman, and postillion, to hand 
it about, (in which duty they were assisted by 
two ricbly4aced, and'tbiddy powskred footmen 
pf Lady Biuks^% whose livmeft put to thame^the 
.iwrejaodest.garb ofXadj Penelope^, and even 
dwnmed the ^Ipcy of ithfti suppressed ooronet^ np- 
4Ml^he buttons,)) than she began to'viliqpend and 
4ipci^iate yhat.bad been Bo^long ^e object of 
totwiao8ity». .J-' .nio.= i ■•■*«^ ■•*' '• f.--.'-^ 
<^a1fx T))i« Mx Xfvnli^ sdae nMf in •^^tenie of 
4Hith€>ritative/diQiaion^ >< aeons' aifter all a Terjr 
OpiJiMury 8orlifoC'pey8cai^r^q|iite«a tcoitmbmpkte 
mam iHlglo^flb^^avft^sagv had oonsidMlddiis dOti- 
diibnyiokgoing^itheokL^Mioase^^^inmli bet- 
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ter than they had done for him, when they adk- 
ed him to the Public Rooms. He had known 
hia own place better than they did— ^ere was 
nothing uncommpn in his appearance or conver- 
sation—nothing at BUlJra/ppcmt — she scarce be- 
lieved he could even draw that sketch. Mr Win- 
terblossom, indeed, made a great deal of it ; but 
then all the world knew that every scrap of en- 
graving or drawing, which Mr WinterUossom 
contrived to make his own, was, the instant it 
came into his collection, the finest thing that ever 
was seen— that was the way with collectors-— 
their geese were all swans.*" 

^^ And your ladyship^s swan has proved but a 
goose, my dearest Lady Fen,^ said Lady Binks. 

^^ My swan, dearest Lady Binks ! I really do 
not know how I have deserved the appropria- 
tion." 

" Do not be angry, my dear Lady Penelope; 
I only mean, that for a fortnight and more you 
have spoke constantly g^this Mr Tyrrel, and all 
dinner-time you spoke to him.^' 

The fair company began to collect around, at 
hearing the word dear so often repeated in the 
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same brief dialogue, which induced 0iem to ex- 
pect sport; and, like the vulgar on a similar oc- 
casion, to form a ring for the expected comtiat- 
ants% 

^^ He sat betwixt- us, Lady Binks,^ answered 
Lady Penelope, with dignity. ** You had your 
usual head-ache, you know, and, for the credit of 
the company, I spoke for one.^ 

•* For tot), if your ladyship pleases,^ replied 
Lady Sinks. <^ I mean,^ she added, softening 
the expression, *^ for yourself and me.^ 

** I am sorry,'' said Lady Penelope, " I should 
have spoken for one who can speak so smartly for 
herself, as my dear Lady Sinks— I did not, by 
any means, desire to engross the conversation-— 
I repeat it, there is a mistake about this man.'' , 

^^ I think there is," said Lady Sinks, in a tone 
which implied something more than mere assent 
to Lady Penelope's proposition. 

^^ I doubt if he is an artist at all," said the 
Lady Penelope ; ** or if he is, he must be doing 
things for some Magazine, or Encyclopec|ia, or 
some such matter." 

** / doubt, too, if he be a professional artist," 
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said Lady Binks. ^* If so, he is of the very high^ 
est class, for I have seldom seen a better-bred 
maD.^ 

** There are very well-bred artists,'' said Lady^ 
Penelope. ^^ It is the profession of a gentl^nan.'* 

" Certainly," answered Lady Binks ; " but 
the poorer class have often to struggle with po« 
verty and dependance. In general sodety, they 
are like commercial people in presence of their 
customers ; and that is a difficult part to sustain. 
And so you see them of aU sorts— shy and reser- 
ved when they are conscious of merit — ^petulant 
and whimsical, by way of shewing thdir indepen- 
dence — ^intrusive, in order to appear easy — and 
sometimes obsequious and fawning, when they 
chance to be of a mean spirit. But you seldom 
see them quite at their ease, and therefore I 
either hold this Mr Tyrrel to be an artist of the 
first class, raised completely above the necessity 
and degradation of patronage, or else to be no 
professional artist at all.'' 

Lady Penelope looked at Lady Binks with 
much such a regard as Balaam may have cast 
upon his ass, when he discovered the animal's 
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capacity for holding an argument with hini« She 
muttered to herself— 

'^ Mon aneparlCf et mime UparkbUnV* 

But declining the altercation which Lady Sinks 
seemed disposed to enter into^ she replied with 
good humour, ^^ Well, dearest Rachel, we will 
not pull caps about this man— nay, I think your 
good opinion of him gives him new value in my 
eyes. That is always the way with us, my good 
friend ! We may confess it, when there are none 
of these conceited male wretches amongst us« 
We will know what he really is-Jie shall not 
wear fern-seed, and walk among us invisible thus 
-*what say you, Maria f^ 
' ^* Indeed, I say, dear Lady Penelope,^ answer- 
ed Miss Digges, whose ready chatter we have 
already introduced to the reader, ^^ he is a very 
handsome man, though his nose is too big, and 
his mouth too wide-— but his teeth are like pearl 
—and he has such eyes !— especially when your 
ladyship spoke to him. I don^t think you look- 
ed at his eyes— they are quite deep and dark, 
and full of glow, like what you read to us in the 
letter from that, lady, about Robert Burns."" 
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<< Upon my word, miss, you come on finely,^ 
said Lady Penelope. — ^^ One had need take care 
what they read or talk about before you, I see. — 
Come, Jones, have mercy upon us — put an end 
to that symphony of tinkling cups and saucers, 
and let the first act of the tea-table begin, if you 
please.*^^ 

<< Does her leddyship mean the grace ?^. «aid 
honest Mrs Blower, for the first time adnutted 
into this worshipful society, and busily employed 
in arran^ng an Indian handkerchief, that might 
have made a main-sail for one of her husband^s 
smuggling luggers, which she spread carefully 
on her knee, to prevent damage to a flowered 
silk gown from the repast of tea and cake, to 
which she proposed to do due honour, — <^ Does 
her leddyship mean the grace ? I see the minister 
is just coming in. — ^Her leddyship waits till ye 
say a blessing, an ye please, sir.^^ 

This was addressed to Mr Simon Chatterleyi 
who had just entered the room with a graceful 
slidmg step. He bent on the honest woman a ' 
stare of astonishment through his quizzing-glass, 
and slid on to the tea-table. 
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Mr Winterblossom, who ioddkd after the 
chaplain, his toe having ^ven him an alert hint 

m 

to quit the dining-table, though he saw every 
feature in the poor woman^s face swoln with de- 
me to procure information concerning the ways 
and customs of the place, passed on the other 
side of the way, regardless of her agony of cu- 
riosity. 

A moment after, she was relieved by the en- 
trance of Dr Quackleben, whose maxim being, 
that one patient was as well worth attention as 
another, and who knew by experience, that the 
honoraria of a godly wife of the Bo whead were 
as apt to be forth-coming, (if not more so,), as 
my Lady Penelope^s, he e^en sat himself quietly 
down by Mrs Blower, and proceeded with the 
utmost kindness to inquire after her health, and 
to hope she had not forgotten taking a table- 
spoonful of spirits burned to a residmimf in order 
to qualify the crudities. 

^^ Indeed, Doctor,"^ said the honest woman, 
** I loot* the brandy burn as lang as I dought 
look at the gude creature wasting its sell that 
gate-*-and then, when I was fain to put it out for 

13 
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veiy thrift, I did take a thimble-full of it, {al- 
though it is not the thing I am used to, Dr 
Quackleben ;) and I winna say but that it did 
me good.**^ 

** Unquestionably, madam,^ said the Doct(Hr. 
<^ I am no friend to the use of alcohol in general, 
but there are particular cases — there are particu- 
lar cases, Mrs Blower — My venerated instructor, 
one of the greatest men in our profession that ever 
lived, took a wine-glass-full of old rum, mixed 
with sugar; every day after his dinner." 

'^ Ay, dear heart, he would be a comfortable 
doctor that,^ said Mrs Blower. " He wad maybe 
ken something of my case. Is he living, think 
ye, sir ?^ 

<* Dead for many years, madam," said Dr 
Quackleben ; ^^ and there are but few of his pu« 
pils that can fill his place, I assure ye. If I 
could be thought an exception, it is only be- 
cause I was a favourite. Ah ! blessings on the 
old red cloak of him ! — It covered more of the 
healing science than the gowns of a whole mo- 
dern university." 

" There Js ane, sir," said Mrs Blower, " that 
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has been muckle recommended about Edinburgh 
— Macgregor, I thmk they ca** hun— folk come 
far and near to see hun.^ 

*^ I know who you mean, ma'^am— a clever 
man— no denjring it— a clever man— but there 
are certain cases— yours, for Sample— and I 
think many that come to drink this watei^— which 
I cannot say I think he perfectly understands— 
hasty— very hasty and rapid. Now I — I ^ve 
the disease its own way at first— then watch it, 
Mrs Blower— watch the turn of the tide.^ 

*^ Ay, troth, thaf s true,'' responded the wi- 
dow ; ^^ ^ohn Blower was aye watching turn of 
tide, puir man.'* 

** Then he is a starving Doctor, Mrs Blower- 
reduces diseases as soldiers do towns-— by famine, 
not considering that the friendly inhabitants suf- 
fier as much as the hostile garrison— a-hem i^ 

Here he gave an importantandemphaticcough, 
and then proceeded. 

• ^^ I am no friend either to excess or to violent 
stimulus, Mrs Blower — ^but nature must be sup- 
ported—a generous diet— -cordials judiciously 
dirown in — ^not without the advice of a medical 
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mait— that is my opinion, Mrs Blower, to speak 
as a friend--others may starve their patients if 
they have a mind." 

'< It vadna do for me, the starring, Dr Keek- 
erben,'^ said the alarmedrelict,— '^ it wadna do for 
me at a*-^ust a* I can do to wear through Ae 
day with the sma' supports that nature require 
— not a soul to look aAer me, Doctor, since John 
Blower was taen awa.-'— Thank ye kindly^ sir, 
(to the servant who handed the tea,)— thank ye, 
my bonny man, (to the page who served the cake) 
— ^Now, dinna ye think. Doctor, (in a low and 
confidential voice,) that her leddyship^s tea is 
rather of the weakliest — water bewitched, I think 
— and Mrs Jones, as they ca^ her, has cut the 
seed-cake very thin.'' 

" It is the fashion, Mrs Blower," answered Dr 
Quackleben ; ^^ and her ladyship's tea is excel- 
lent. But your taste is a little chilled, whidh is 
not uncommon at the first use of the waters^ so 
that you are not sensible of the flavour— ^we must 
support the system-^reinforce the digestive pow^ 
ers— give me leave — ^you are a stranger, Mrs 
Blower, and we must take care of you — I have 
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an elixir which will put that matter to. rights in 
a moment.^ 

So saying, Dr Quackleben pulled from his 
pocket a small portable case of medicine»-«- 
^ Catch me without my tools— ^ he said, ^< here 
I have the real useful pharmacopeiar— the rest is 
all humbug and hard names— this little case, 
with a fortnight or month, spring and fall, at St 
B(»an^8 Well, and no one will die till his day 
Gome.^ 

Thus boasting, the Doctor drew from his case 
a large vial or small flask, full of a high-colour- 
td liquid, of which he mixed three tea-spoonfuUs 
in Mrs Blower^s cup, who, immediately after- 
vrards, allowed that the flavour was improved be« 
yond all belief, and that it was '^ vera comfort- 
able and restorative indeed.*" ^ 

^^ Will it not do good to my complaints, Doc- 
tor 9"^ said Mr Winterblossom, who had strolled 
towards them, and held out his cup to the phy- 
sician. 

** I by no means recommend it, Mr Winter- 
blossom,^^ said Dr Quackleben, shutting up his 
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gracefully at the thoughts of having trumped, as 
it were, the president'*s pun. 

Twa pleasant men, Doctor,^ sud the widow, 

and so is Sir Bungy too for that matter ; but 
O ! is nae it a pity he should bide sae lang by 
the bottle ? It was puir John Blower'^s fau^t too, 
that weary tippling ; when he wan to the le^side 
of a bowl of punch, there was nae raising him. 
—-But they are taking awa^ the things, and. Doc- 
tor, is it not an awfu^ thing that the creature- 
comforts should hae been used without grace or 
thanksgiving? — that Mr Chitterling, if he really 
be a minister, has muckle to answer for, that he 
neglects his Master's service/' 

" Why, madam," said the Doctor, " Mr Chat, 
terley is scarce arrived at the rank of a minister 
plenipotentiary," 

*^ A minister potentiary— ah, Doctor, I doubt 
that is some jeest of your%" sud the widow ; 
" thafs sae like piiir John Blower. When I 
wad hae had him gie up the Lovely Peggy, ship 
and cargo, (the vessel was named after me. Doc- 
tor Eittleben,) to be remembered in the prayers 
o** the congregation, he wad sae tp me, * they may 
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pray that stand the risk, Peggy Bryoe, for INre 
made insurance.^ He was a merry man. Doctor ; 
but he had the root of the matter in him, for a* 
his light way of speaking, as de^ as ony skijqper 
that ever loosed anchor from Leith Boads. I 
hae been a forsaken creature since his death— -O 
the weary days and nights that I haye had l— 
and the weight on the spirits — ^the spirits. Doc- 
tor !— though I canna sae I hae been easier since 
I hae been at the Wall than even now— -if I ken* 
ned what I was awing ye for elickstir, Doctor, 
for if's done me muckle hearths good, forbye die 
opening of my mind to you ?^ 

'^ Fie, fie, roa^am,^ said the Doctor, as the wi- 
dow pulled out a seal-skin pouch, such as sailors 
carry tobacco in, but apparently well stuffed with 
bank-notes, — " Fie, fie, madam— I am no apothe- 
cary—I have my diploma from Leyden*— a regu- 
lar physician, madam, — the elixir is heartily at 
your service ; and should you want any advice, 
no man will be prouder to assist you than your 
humble servant.*" 

^^ I am sure I am muckle obliged to your kind- 
ness, Dr KickaUn,^ said the widow, folding up 
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her pouch, << this was puir John Blower^s apteu* 
ckany as they ca** it — I eVn wear it for his sake. 
He was a kind man, and left me comfortable in 
warld'^s gudes ; but comforts hae their cumbers, 
-i^to be a lone woman is a sair weird, Dr Kit- 
tllspin.'' 

Dr Quaokleben drew his chair a little nearer 
that of the widow, and entered into a closer com- 
munication with her, in a tone doubtless of more 
delicate consolation than was fit for the ears of 
the company at large. 

One of the chief delights of a watering-place 
is, that every one^s affairs seem to be put under 
the special surveillance of the whole company, so 
that, in all probability, the various flirtations, 
UaiaonSj and so forth, which naturally take place 
in the society, are not only the subject of amuse- 
ment to the parties engaged, but also to the look- 
ers on ; that is to say, generally speaking, to the 
whole community, of which for the time the said 
parties are members. Lady Penelope, the pre- 
siding goddess of the region, watchful over all 
her circle, was not long of observing that the 
Doctor seemed to be suddenly engaged in close 
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communication with the widow, and that be had 
even ventured to take bold of her fair plump handy 
with a manner which partook at once of the gal- 
lant suitor, and of the medical adviser. 

*^ For the love of Heaven,^ said her ladyship, 
^^ who can that comely dame be, on whom our 
excellent and learned Doctor looks with such un- 
common regard ?^ 

" Fat, fiBur, and forty ,^ said Mr Winterblos- 
som ; <^ that is all I know of her-^-a mercantile 
person.*" 

^^ A carrack. Sir President,^ said the chap- 
lain, ^^ richly laden with colonial produce, by 
name the Lovely Peggy Bryce— no master — ^the 
late John Blower of North Leith having push- 
ed off his boat for the Stygian Creek, and left 
the vessel without a hand on board." 

" The Doctor,'' said Lady Penelope, turning 
her glass towards them, *^ seems willing to play 
the part of pilot.'' 

*' I dare say he will be willing to change her 
name and register," said Mr Chatterley. 

" He can be no less in common requital,'' 
said Winterblossom. " She has changed his 
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name six times in the five minutes which I stood 
within hearing of them.^ 

*^ What do you think of the matter, my dear 
Lady Binks ?^ said Lady Penelope. 

** Madam ?^ said Lady Binks, starting from 
a reverie, and answering as one who either had 
not heard, or did not understand the question. 

^* I mean, what think you of what is going on 
yonder?^ 

Lady Binks turned her glass in the direction 
of Lady Penelope'*s glance, fixed the widow and 
the Doctor with one bold fashionable stare, and 
then dropping her hand slowly, said with indif- 
ference, ^^ I really see nothing there worth think- 
ing about.** 

^^ I dare say it is a fine thing to be married,^ 
said Lady Penelope; ^^ one's thoughts, I suppose, 
are so much engrossed with one's own perfect 
happiness, that they have neither time nor incli- 
nation to laugh like other folks. Miss Rachael 
Bonnierigs would have laughed till her eyes run 
over, had she seen what Lady Binks cares so lit- 
tie about— I dare say it must be an all-sufficient 
happiness to be married.^ 

VOL. I. L 
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He would be a happy man that cuukl ood- 
vince your ladyship of that in good earnest/* 
said Mr Winterblossom. 

** Oh, who knows-r-the whim may strike me,'" 
replied the lady ; *^ but no— po— no ; — and 
that is three times.^ . 

'^ Say it sixteen times more,** said the gsUant 
president, <^and let nineteen nay-says be a grant* 
^^ If I should say a thousand Noes, there exists 
not the alchemy in living man that caQ extract 
one Yes out of the whole mass,^ s^d her Ifidy- 
ship. ^^ Blessed be the memory of Queen Bessl-r- 
She set us all an example to keep power wh^ i^ 
have it.— What noise is that ?^ 
^ ** Only the usual after-dinner quarrel^^ said 
the divine. *^ I hear the captain's voioe, elsje most 
silent, commanding them to keep pea<?e, in the 
devil's name and that of the ladies.'' 

^^ Upon my word, dearest JLady Binks, thi9 |S 
too bad of that lord and master of yours, and qC 
Mowbray, who might have iQore sense, and o: 
the rest of that claret-drinking set, to be quar- 
relling and alarming our nerves every evjenin^ 
with presenting their pistols perpetually at eac 
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Other, like sportsmen confined to the house upon 
a rainy ISth of August. I am tired of the Peace-i 
maker — he but skins the business up to have it 
break out elsewhere.— What think you, love, if 
we were to give out in orders, that the next quar- 
rel which may arise, shall be bonajide fought to 
an end ?•— We will all go out and see it, and 
wear the colours on each side ; and if there should 
a funeral come of it, we will attend it in a body. 
—Weeds are so becoming !— Are they not, my 
dear Lady Sinks ? Look at Widow Blower in her 
deep blacks— don't you envy her, my love ?" 

Lady Binks seemed about to make a sharp and - 
hasty answer, but checked herself, perhaps un« 
der the recollection that she could not prudently 
come to an open breach with Lady Penelope.— 
At the same moment the door opened, and a 
lady dressed in a riding-habit, and wearing a 
black veil over her hat, appeared at the entry of 
the apartment. 

*^ Angels and ministers of grace !^ exclaimed 
Lady Penelope, with her very best tragic starts— 
^' my dearest Clara, why so late ? and why thus? 
Will you step to my dressing-room— Jones will 
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corner, as she was pleased to call the recess, in 
which she held her little court — ladies and gen- 
tlemen curtseying and bowing as she passed ; to 
which civilities the new guest made no more re- 
turn, than the most qrdinary poUteness rendered 
unavoidable. 

Lady Sinks did not rise to receive her, but 
sat upright in her chair, and bent her head very 
stiffly ; a courtesy which Miss Mowbray return- 
ed in the same stately manner, without farther 
greeting on cither side. 

'^ Now, wha can that be. Doctor ?^ said the 
Widow Blower — " mind ye have promised to 
teU me all about the grand folk— ^wha can that 
be that Lady Penelope bauds such a racket wi^ ? 
—and what for does she come wi^ a habit and a 
beaver^hat, when we are a^ (a glance at her own 
gown) in our silks and satins ?^ 

'.^ To tell you who she is, my dear Mrs Blow- 
er, is very easy,^ said the officious Doctor. ** She 
is Miss Clara Mowbray, sister to the Lord of the 
Manor — ^^the gentleman who wears the green coat, 
with an arrow on tlie cape. To tell why she wears 
that habit, or does anything else, would be ra- 
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ther beyond doctor^s skill. Truth is, I have aL 
ways thought she was a little— « very little-^ 
touched — call it nerves— hypochondria— or what 
you wilL'* 

*' Lord help us, pnir thing !^ said the com- 
passionate widow. — ^^ And troth it looks like it 
But if s a shame to let her go loose. Doctor- 
she might hurt hersell, or somebody. See, she 
has ta'*en the knife ! — O, it^s only to cut a shave 
of the diet-loaf. She winna let the powder-mon- 
key of a boy help her. There'^s judgment in 
that though. Doctor, for she can cut thick or 
thin as she likes. — ^Dear me ! she has not taken 
mair than a crumb, that ane would pit between 
the wires of a canary-bird^s cage, after alL— -I 
wish she would lift up that lang veil, or put aff 
that riding-skirt, Doctor. She should really be 
shewed the regulations, Doctor £ickelshin.^ 

*^ She cares about no rules we can make, Mrs 
Blower,'* said the Doctor ; ** and her brother's 
will and pleasure, and Lady Penelope's whim of 
indul^ng her, carry her through in every thing* 
They shotild take advice on her case.'' 

" Ay, truly, it's time to take advice, when 
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young creatures like her caper in amang dressed 
leddies, just as if they were come from scamper- 
ing on Leith sand8.-^Such a wark as my leddy 
makes wi*^ her. Doctor ! Ye would thmk they 
were baith fbols of a fi^ather.^ 

^^ They might have flown on one wing, for 
what I know,^ said Dr Quackleben ; ** but there 
was early and sound advice taken in Lady Pe- 
nelope'^s case. My friend, the late Earl of Fea- 
therhead, was a man of iudgmentp--did little in 
bis family but by rule of medicine— so that, what 
with the waters, and what with my own care, 
Lady Penelope is only freakish— fanciful— that^s 
all"— and her quality bears it out — the peccant 
principle mi^ht have broken out under other 
treatment^ 

« Ay-**she has been weel-friended,*^ sud the 
widow ; ^^ but this bairn Mowbray, puir thing ! 
how came she to be sae left to hersell ?'^ 

^* Hfer mother was dead— -her father thought of 
nothing but his sports,^ said the Doctor. ^^ Her 
brother was educated- in England, and cared for 
nobody but himself, if he had been here. What 
education she got was at her own hand— what 
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reading she read was in a library full of old ro- 
mances—what friends or company she had wa3 
what chance sent her— then no family-pbysidao, 
not even a good surgeon within ten miles ! And 
so you cannot wonder if the poor thing became 
unsettled/^ 

^* Puir thing !— no doctor ! — nor even a sur- 
geon !— But, Doctor,^ said the widow, *^ maybe 
the puir thing had the enjoyment of her health 
ye ken, and then ^ 

^* Ah ? ha, ha ! — ^why tJien, madam, she need- 
ed a physidan far more than if she had been de- 
licate. A skilful physician, Mrs Blower, knows 
how to bring down that robust health, which is 
a very alarming state of the frame when it is con- 
sidered ^ectmdt^mar^^m. Mostsuddendeathshap- 
pen when people are in a robust state of health. 
Ah ! that state of perfect health is what the doc- 
tor dreads most on behalf of his patient,'' 

** Ay, ay, Doctor ? — I am quite sensible, nae 
doubt,'' said the widow, ^< of the great advantage 
of having a skeelfu' person about ane." 

Here the Doctor's voice, in his earnestness to 
convince Mrs Blower of the danger of supposing 
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h^aelf capable of living and breathing without 
a medical man^s permission, sunk into a soft 
pleading tone, of which our reporter could not 
catch the sound. He .was, as great orators will 
sometimes be, f^ inaudible in the gallery."^ 
. Meanwhile, Lady Penelope overwhelmed Cla- 
ra Mowbray with her caresses. In what degree 
her ladyship, at her heart, loved this young per^ 
son, might.be difficult to ascertain,— probably in 
the degree in, which a child loves a favourite toy. 
But Clara was a toy not always to be come by— as 
whimsical in her way as her ladyship in her own, 
only that poor Clara's singularities were real, and 
her ladyship^s chiefly affected. Without adopt- 
ing the harshness of the Doctor^s conclusions 
concerning the former, she was certainly unequal 
in her spirits ; and her occasional fits of levity 
were chequered by very long intervals of sad- 
ness. Her levity also appeared, in the world^s 
eye, greater than it really was, for she had never 
been under the restraint of society which was 
really good, and entertained an undue contempt 
for that which she sometimes miqgled with ; ha- 
ving unhappily none to teach her the important 
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truth, that some forms and restraints are to be 
observed, less in respect to others than to oar- 
sdves. Her dress, her manners, and her ideas, 
were therefore very much her own ; and though 
they became her wonderfully, yet, like OpheIia*8 
garlands, and wild snatches of melody, they were 
calculated to excite compassion and melancholy, 
even while they amused the observer* 

" And why came you not to dinner ?— We 
expected you — ^your throne was prepared.^ 

<^ I had scarce come to tea,^ said Miss Mow- 
bray, ^' of my own free will. But my brother 
says your ladyship proposes to come to Shaws- 
Castle, and he insisted it was quite right and ne- 
cessary, to confirm you in so flattering a pur- 
pose, that I shoiild come and say. Pray do, Lady 
Penelope ; and so now here am I to say. Pray, 
do come.'* 

<' Is an invitation so flattering limited to me 
alone, my dear Clara?— Lady Binks will be 
jealous."*' 

<^ Bring Lady Binks, if she has the condescension 
to honour us — {jl bow was very stiffly exchanged 
between the ladies]]-— bring Mr Springblossom — 
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Winterblossom — and all the lions and I'lonesses 
—we have room for the whole collection. My 
brother, I suppose, will bring his own particular 
regiment of bears, Clinch, with the usual assort- 
ment of monkeys seen in all caravans, will com- 
plete the menagerie. How you are to be enter- 
tained at Shaws Castle, is, I thank Heaven, not 
ttiy business, but John^s.^ 

^^ We shall want no formal entertidnment, my 
love,** said Lady Penelope ; " a dejeuner i la 
Jburckette'^yre know, Claras you would die of 
doing the honours of a formal dinner.^ 

<< Not a bit ; I should live long enough to 
make my will, and bequeath all large parties to 
Old Nick, who invented them.*^ 

*< Miss Mowbray,^ said Lady Sinks, who had 
been thwarted by this free-spoken young lady, 
both in her former character of a coquette and 
romp, and in that of a prude, which she at pre- 
sent wore — ^< Miss Mowbray declares for 



' Champagne and a chicken at last.* *' 

" The chicken, without the champagne, if you 
please,^ said Miss Mowbray ; ^^ I have known 
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ladies pay dear to have champagne on the board. 
—By tlie by, Lady Penelope, you have UQt your 
collection in the same order and discipline as 
Fidcock and Polito. — There was n^uch growling 
^d snarling in the lower den when I passed it.^ 

^< It was feeding-time, my loye,^ said Lady 
Penelope; ^^ and the lowej animal^ of every 
class become pugnacious at that hour— >you see 
all our safer and well-conditioned animals are 
loose, and in good order.^ 

" Qh, yes — ^in the keeper'*s presence, you know 
-—Well, I must venture to cross the hall agai^ 
ainongall that growling and grumbling— I would 
I had the fairy princess quarters of mutton to 
toss among them if they should break out — He, 
I ipean, wjio fetched water from the Fountain 
of jLions. However, on second tlioughts, I will 
ta)te the back way, and avoid them. — What says 
honest ]Bottom ? — 

** For if they should as lions come in strife 
Into such place, 'twere pity of their life.*^ 

" Shall I go with you, my dear ?'' said Lady 

Penelope. 

" No — I have too great a soul for that — I 
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think some of them are lions only as far as the 
hide is concerned.'' 

** But why would you go so soon, Clara i^ 

'^ Because my errand is finished — have I not 
invited you and yours? and would not Lord 
Chesterfield himself allow I have done the polite 
thing .?'' 

^' But you have spoke to none of the com- 
pany—how can you be so odd, my love ?^ said 
her ladyship. 

•* Why, I spoke to them all when I spoke to 
you and Lady Binks«->-but I am a good girl, and 
will do as I am bid.'' 

So saying, she looked round the company, and 
addressed each of them with an affectation of in- 
terest and politeness. 

^^ Mr Winterblossom, I hope the gout is bet- 
ter—Mr Robert Rymar— -(I have escaped calling 
him Thomas for once)— I hope the public give 
encouragement to the muses — ^Mr Keelavine, I 
trust your pencil is busy— Mr Chatterley, I have 
no doubt your flock improves— Dr Quackleben, 
I trust your patients recover. — These are all the 
especials of the worthy company I know— for 
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the rest, health to the mck, and pleasure to the 
healthy." 

*< You are not going in reality, my love?** aaid 
Lady Penelope ; ^' these hasty rides agitate your 
nerves— they do, indeed — you should be cautious 
—Shall I speak to Quackleben ?^ 

<^ To nether quack nor quackle, on my ac- 
count, my dear lady.-^-It is not as you would 
seem to say, by your winking at Lady Binks— it is 
not, indeed — ^I shall be no Lady Clementiiia, to 
be the wcmder and pity of the spring of St Ro- 
nan^'s — ^No Ophelia neither— though I will say 
with her, Good night, ladies — Good night, sweet 
ladies ! — and now-— not my coach, my coach- 
but my horse, my horse !" 

So saying, she tripped out of the room by a 
side passage, leaving the ladies looking at each 
other significantly, and shaking their heads with 
looks of much import 

*^ Something has ru^ed the poor unhappy 
girl,'' 8£ud Lady Penelope ; " I never saw her so 
very odd before."" 

*• Were I to speak my mind,'' said Lady 
Binks, << I think, as Mrs Highmore says in the 

20 
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farce, her madness is but a poor excuse for her 
impertinence.^ 

'■ Oh fie ! my sweet Lady Binks,^ siud Lady 
Penelope, ^* spare my poor favourite ! You, sure- 
ly, of all others, should forgave the excesses of an 
amiable eccentricity of temper. — Forgive me, 
my love, but I must defend an absent friend — 
My Lady Binks, I am very sure, is too gene- 
rous and candid to 

* Hate tot arts which caused herself to rise.' " 



a 



Not being conscious of any high elevation, 
my lady,^ answered Lady Binks, << I do not know 
any arts I have been under the necessity of prac- 
tising to attain it* I suppose a Scots lady of an- 
cient family may become the wife of an English 
baronet, and no very extraordinary great cause 
to wonder at it.^ 

" No, surely — ^but people in this world will, 
you know, wonder at nothing,^ answered Lady 
Penelope. 

" If you envy me my poor quiz Sir Bingo, 
ni get you a better. Lady Pen.'* 

I don't doubt your talents, my dear, but 



(( 
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when I want one, I will get one for myself.— 
But here comes the whole party of quizzes. — Jo- 
liffe, offer the gentlemen tea — then get the floor 
ready for the dancers, and set the card-tables in 
the next room."*^ 



[ irr ] 



CHAPTER VIIL 



AFTEtt DINNER. 



They draw the cork, thej broach the barrel, 
And first they kiss, and then they quarreL 

Prior, 



If the reader has attended much to the man- 
ners of the canine race, he may have remarked 
the very different manner .'in which the indivi- 
duals of the different genders carry on their quar- 
rels among each other. The females are testy, 
petulant, and very apt to indulge their impatient 
dislike of each other^s presence, or the spirit of 
rivalry which it produces, in a sudden bark and 
snap, which last is generally made as much at ad- 
vantage as possible. But these ebullitions of pee- 

VOL. I. M 
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yishness lead to no very serious or prosecuted 
conflict ; the aflair begins and ends in a moment* 
Not so the ire of the male dogs, which, once pro- 
duced, and excited by growls of mutual offence 
and defiance, leads generally to a fierce and ob- 
stinate contest ; in which if the parties be dogs of 
game, and well matched, they grapple, throttle, 
tear, roll each other in the kennel, and can only 
be separated by choking them with their own col- 
lars, till they lose wind and hold at the same time, 
or by surprising them out of their wrath by sous- 
ing them with cold water. 

The simile, though a currish one, will hold 
good in its application to the human race. While 
the ladies in the tea-room of the Fox Hotel were 
engaged in the light snappish velitation or skir- 
mish, which we have described, the gentlemen 
who remained in the parlour were more than once 
like to have quarrelled more seriously. 

We have mentioned the weighty reasons which 
induced Mr Mowbray to look upon the stranger 
whom a general invitation had brought into their 
society, with unfavourable prepossessions ; and 
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these were far from being abated by the demean- 
our of Tjrrrel, which, though perfectly well-bred, 
indicated a sense of equality, which the young 
Laird of St Ronan^s considered as extremely pre- 
sumptuous. 

As for Sir Bingo, he already began to nourish 
the genuine hatred always entertained by a mean 
spirit against an antagonist, before whom it is 
conscious of having made a dishonourable re- 
treat. He forgot not the manner, look, and tone, 
with which Tyrrel had checked his unauthorized 
intrusion ; and though he had sunk beneath it 
at the moment, the recollection rankled in his 
heart as an affront to be avenged. As he drank 
his wine, courage, the want of which was, in his 
more sober moments, a check upon his bad tem- 
per, began to inflame his malignity, and he ven- 
tured upon several occasions to shew his spleen, 
by contradicting Tyrrel more flatly than good 
manners permitted upon so short an acquaintance, 
and without any provocation. Tyrrel saw his ill 
humour and despised it, as that of an overgrown 
8chool-boy, whom it was not worth his while to 
answer according to his folly. 
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One of the apparent causes of the Barooefs 
rudeness was indeed childish enough. The com- 
pany were talking of shooting, the most anima- 
ting topic of conversation among Scottish coun- 
try gentlemen of the younger class, and Tyrrel 
had mentioned something of a favourite setter, 
an uncommonly handsome' dog, from which he 
bad been for some time separated, but which he 
expected would rejoin him in the course of next 
week. 

*^ A setter T retorted Sir Bingo, with a sneer; 
^< a pointer I suppose you mean.^ 

" No, sir,'* said Tyrrel; " I am perfectly 
aware of the difference betwixt a setter and a 
pointer, and I know the old-fashioned setter is 
become unfashionable among modem sportsmen. 
But I love my dog as a companion, as well as 
for his merits in the field ; and a setter is more 
sagacious, more attached, and fitter for his place 
on the hearth-rug, than a pointer-— not,^ he add- 
ed, <^ from any deficiency of intellects on the 
pointer's part, but he is generally so abused 
while in the management of brutal breakers and 
grooms, that he loses all excepting his profes- 
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sional accomplishments, of finding and standing 
steady to game.^ 

^^ And who the d— 1 desires he sliould have 
more ?^^ said Sir Bingo. 

" Many people, Sir Bingo,"' replied Tyrrel, 
'' have been of opinion, that both dogs and men 
may follow sport indifferently well, though they 
do happen, at the same time, to be fit for mixing 
in friendly intercourse in society.'* 

^^ That is for licking trenchers, and scratching 
copper, I suppose,"* said the Baronet 3otto voce ; 
and added, in a louder and more distinct tone,— - 
^^ He never before heard that a setter was fit to 
follow any man's heels but a poacher's." 

" You know it now then. Sir Bingo," answer- 
ed Tyrrel ; ^^ and I hope you will not fall into so 
great a mistake again." 

The Peace-maker here seemed to think his in- 
terference necessary, and, surmounting hb taci- 
turnity, made the following pithy speech :— " By 
Cot ! and do you see, as you are looking for my 
opinion, I think there is no dispute in the mat- 
ter — ^because, by Cot ! it occurs to me, d'ye see. 
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that you are both right, ^y Cot ! It may do fery 
well for my excellent friend Sir Bingo, who hath 
stables, and kennels, and what not, to maintain 
the six filthy prutes that are yelping and yowling 
all the tay, and all the neight too, under my 
window, by Cot !— And if they are yelping and 
yowling there, may I never die but I wish they 
were yelping and yowling somewhere else. But 
then there is many a man who may be as oood a 
gentleman at the bottom as my worthy friend Sir 
Bingo, though it may be that he is poor— and if 
he is poor — and as if it might be my own case, 
or that of this honest gentleman, Mr Tirl, b 
that a reason or a law, that he is not to keep a 
prute of a tog, to help him to take his sports and 
his pleasures ? and if he has not a stable or a 
kennel to put the crature into, must he not keep 
it in his pit of ped-room, or upon his parlour, see- 
ing that Luckie Dods would make the kitchen 
too hot for the paist — and so, if Mr Tirl finds 
a setter more fitter for his purpose than a point- 
er, by Cot, I know no law against it, else may I 
never die the black death.^ 
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If this oration appear rather long for the occa- 
sion, the reader must recollect that Captain Mac- 
Turk had in all probability the trouble of trans- 
lating it from the periphrastic language of Ossian, 
in which it was originally conceived in his own 
mind. 

The Man of Law replied to the Man of Peace, 
<' Ye are mistaken for ance in your life, Captain, 
for there is a law against setters ; and I will un- 
dertake to prove them to be the * lying dogs^ 
which are mentioned in the auld Scots statute, 
and which all and sundry are discharged to keep, 
under a penalty of '^ 

Here the Captain broke in with a very solemn 
mien and dignified manner— ^^ By Cot, Master 
Micklewhame, and I. shall be asking what you 
mean by talking to me of peing mistaken, and 
about lying togs, sir— pecause I would have you 
to know, and to pclieve, and to very well consi- 
sider, that I never was mistaken in my life, sir, 
unless it was when I took you for a gentleman.^ 
'* No offence. Captain,^ said Mr Micklewham ; 
*^ dinna break the wand of peace, man, you that '^^ 
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should be the first to keep it— He is as cankered,^ 
continued the Man of Law, apart to his patriHi, 
<< as an auld Hieland terrier, that snaps at what- 
ever comes near it— but I tell you ae thing, St 
Ronan^s, and that is on soul and ccmscience, that 
I believe this is the very lad Tirl, that I rused 
a summons against before the justices — ^him and 
another hempie-*-in your father's time, for shoot- 
ing on the Springwellhead muirs.^ 

** The devil you did, Mick !^ replied the Lord 
of the Manor, also aade ;-*«^^ Well, I am obliged 
to you for ^ving me some reason for the ill 
thoughts I had of him — I knew he was some 
trumpery scamp. — I'll blow him, by ■ * " 

*' Whisht — stop— hush — ^haud your tongue, 
St Ronan'^s-^keep a calm sough— ye see, I in- 
tented the process, by your worthy father's de- 
sire, before the Quarter Sessions — ^but I ken na 
—The auld sheriff clerk stood the lad^s friend— 
and some of the justices thought it was but a 
mistake of the marches, and sae we couldna get 
a judgment— and your father was very ill of the 
gout, and I was feared to vex him, and so I was 
fain to let the process sleep, for fear they had 
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been assoilzied.— Sae ye had better gang cau- 
tious to wark, St Ronan^s, for though they were 
summoned, they were not convict.^^ 

^^ Could you not take up the action again ?^ 
said Mr Mowbray. 

** Whew ! its been prescribed sax or seven 
years sjme. It is a great shame, St Ronan\ that 
the game laws, whilk are the very best protec- 
tion that is left to country gentlemen against 
the encroachment of their inferiors, rin sae short 
a course of prescription— -a poacher may just jink 
ye back and forward like a flea in a blanket, (wi^ 
pardon) — ^hap ye out of ae county and into an- 
ither at their pleasure, like pyots— and unless ye 
get your thumb-nail on them in the very nick o^ 
time, ye may dine on a dish of prescription, and 
sup upon an absolvitor.^ 

^' It is a shame, indeed,^ said Mowbray, turn- 
ing from his confidant and agent, and addressing 
himself to the company in general, yet not with- 
out a peculiar look directed to Tyrrel. 

" What IS a shame, sir ?^ said Tyrrel, concei- 
ving that the observation was particularly ad- 
dressed to him. 
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<^ That we should have so manj poachers 
upon our muirs, sir,^ answered St RonanV ^* I 
sometimes regret having countenanced the WeQ 
here, when I think how many guns it has brought 
on my property every season,^ 

^^Hout, fie! hput away, St Ronan^sP said 
his Man of Law ; ^^ no coimtenance the Waal? 
What would the country-side be without it, I 
would be glad to ken ? It^s the greatest improve- 
ment that has been made on this country since 
the year forty-five. Na, na, if s no the Waal 
thaf s to blame for the poaching and delinquen- 
cies on the game. — We maun to the AuP Town 
for the howf of that kind of cattle. Our rules 
at the Waal are clear, and express against tres- 
passers.^ 

" I can't think," said the Squire, " what made 
my father sell the property of tlie old change- 
house yonder, to the hag that keeps it open out 
of spite, I think, and to harbour poachers and 
vagabonds P — I cannot conceive what made him 
do so foolish a thing !" 

" Probably because your father wanted mo* 
ney, sir," said Tyrrel drily ; " and my worthy 

It 
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landlady, Mrs Dods, had got some. — You know, 
I presume, sir, that I lodge therc.^ 

*^ Oh, sir,^^ replied Mowbray, in a tone bo- 
twixt scorn and civility, '^ you cannot suppose 
the present company is alluded to ; I only pre- 
sumed to mention as a fact, that we have been an- 

I 

noyed with unqualified people shooting on our 
grounds, without either liberty or licence, — ^And 
I hope to have her sign taken down for it— that 
is all-— There was the same plague in my father^s 
days I think, Mick ?^ 

But Mr Mickle wham,. who did not like Tyr- 
rers looks so well as to induce him to become 
approver on the occasion, replied with an inarticu- 
late grunt, addressed to the company, and a pri- 
vate admonition to his patron^s own ear, ** to let 
sleeping dogs lie.^ 

^^ I can scarce forbear the fellow,^ said St 
Ronan^s ; ^^ and yet I cannot well tell where my 
dislike to him lies — but it would be d d fol- 
ly to turn out with him for nothing ; and so, 
honest Mick, I will be as quiet as I can.^ 

** And that you may be so,^ said Mickle- 
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wham, ^^ I think you had begt take no more 



wme." 



<< I think so too,^ said the Squire ; ^' for each 
glass I drink in his company gives me the heart- 
bum— yet the man is not different from other 
raffs either— Jbut there is a something about him 
intolerable to me.^ 

So sajring, he pushed back his chair from the 
table, and — regis ad exemplar — after the pattern 
of the Laird, all the company arose. 

Sir Bingo got up with reluctance, which he tes* 
tified by two or three deep growls, as he follow- 
ed the rest of the company into the outer apart- 
ment, which served as an entrance-hall, and di- 
vided the dining-parlour from the tea-room, as 
it was called. Here, while the party were as- 
suming their hats, for the purpose of joining 
the ladies^ society, (which old-fashioned folks 
used only to take up for that of going into the 
open mr,) Tyrrel asked i^ smart footman, who 
stood betwixt him and that part of his proper- 
ty, to hand him the hat which lay on the table 
beyond. 
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** Call your own servant, sir,^ answered the 
fellow, with the true insolence. of a pampered 
menial. 

** Your roaster,^ answered Tyrrel, " ought 
to have taught you good manners, my friend, 
before bringing you here.^ 

** Sir Bingo Sinks is my master,^ said the 
fellow, in the same insolent tone as formerly. 

^^ Now for it, Bin^e,^ said Mowbray, who 
was aware that the Baronef s pot-oourage had 
arrived at fighting-pitch* 

<< Yes !^ said Sir Bingo aloud, and more arti« 
culately than usual — ^^ The fellow is my servant 
—-what has any one to say to it P^^ 

<^ I at least have my mouth stopped,^ answer- 
ed Tyrrel, with perfect composure. ^^I should 
have been surprised to have found Sir Bmgo^s 
servant better bred than himself.^ 

" What d'ye mean by that, sir r said Sir 
Bmgo, coming up in an offensive attitude, for he 
was no mean pupil of the Fives-Court^— ^^ What 
d'ye mean by that ? D— n you, sir ! Til serve 
you out before you can say dumpling,'' 
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'^ And I, Sir Bingo, unless yoa presendr laj 
aride that look and manner, will knock you down 
before you can cry help.'* 

The visitor held in his h^fnd a slip of oak, widi 
which he gave a flourish, that, however slight, 
intimated some acquaintance with the noble art of 
nngle-stick. From tliis demonstration Sir Bin- 
go thought it prudent somewhat to reoHl, though 
backed by a party of friends, who, in their zeal 
for his honour, would rather have seen his bones 
broken in conflict bold, than his honour injured 
by a discreditable retreat ; and Tyrrel seemed 
to have some inclination to indulge them. But, 
at the very instant when his hand was raised 
with a motion of no doubtful import, a whisper- 
ing voice, close to his ear, pronounced the em- 
phatic words — *' Are you a man ?** 

Not the thrilling tone with which our inimi- 
table Siddons used to electrify the scene, when 
she uttered the same whisper, ever had a more 
powerful efiect upon an auditor, than had these 
unexpected sounds on him, to whom they were 
now addressed. Tyrrel forgot every thing— his 
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quarrel— the circumstances in which he was pla- 
ced—the company. The crowd was to him at 
once annihilated, and life seemed to have no other 
object than to follow the person who had spoken. 
But suddenly as he turned, the disappearance of 
the monitor was at least equally so, for, amid the 
group of common-place countenances by which 
he was surrounded, there was none which assort- 
ed to the tone and words, which possessed such 
a power over him. " Make way," he said, to 
those who surrounded him ; and it was in the 
tone of one who was prepared, if necessary, to 
make way for himself. 

Mr Mowbray, of St Ronan'*s, stepped forward. 
" Come, sir,'' said he, " this will not do— you 
have come here, a stranger among us, to assume 
airs and dignities, which, by 6-— d, would be- 
come a duke or a prince ! We must know who 
or what you are, before we permit you to carry 
your high tone any farther.** 

This address seemed at oilce to arrest TyrrePs 
anger, and his impatience to leave the company. 
He turned to Mowbray, collected bis thoughts 
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for an instant, and then answered liim thus:— 
^^ Mr Mowbray, I seek no quarrel nith any one 
here-— with you, in particular, I am most unwill- 
ing to have any disagreement I came heie by 
invitation, not certainly expecting much pleasure, 
but, at the same time, supposing myself secure 
from incivility. In the last point, I find mysdf 
mistaken, and therefore ^nsh the company good 
night. I must also make my adieu to the la- 
dies.*" 

So saying, he walked several steps, yet, as it 
seemed, rather irresolutely, towards the docnr of 
the card-room-*and then, to the increased sur- 
prise of the company, stopped suddenly, and 
muttering something about the ^* unfitness of the 
time,^ turned on his heel, and bowing haughtily, 
as there was way made for him, walked in the 
opposite direction towards the door which led to 
the outer hall. 

" D — n me. Sir Bingo, will you let him ofl^.^ 
said Mowbray, who seemed to delight in push- 
ing his friend into new scrapes — *^ To him, man 
—to him— he shews the white feather." 

Sir Bingo, thus encouraged, planted himself 

11 
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with a look of defiance, exactly between Tyrrel 
and the door ; upon which the retreating guest, 
bestowing on him most emphatically the epithet 
Fool, seized him by the collar, and flung him 
out of his way with some violence. 

" I am to be found at the Old Town of St 
Ronan'*s by whomsoever has any concern with 
me." — Without waiting the issue of this aggres- 
sion farther than to utter these words, Tyrrel left 
the hotel. He stopped in the court-yard, how- 
ever, with the air of one uncertain whither he 
intended to go, and who was desirous to ask 
some question, which seemed to die upon his 
tongue. At length his eye fell upon a groom, 
who stood not far from the door of the inn, hold- 
ing in his hand a handsome pony, with a side- 
saddle. 

" Whose—" said Tyrrel— but the rest of 
the question he seemed unable to utter. 

The man, however, replied, as if he had heard 
the whole interrogation.— *^ Miss Mowbray''s, sir, 
of St Ronan^s-— she leaves directly — and so I am 
walking the pony— ^ clever thing, sir, for a lady." 

VOL. I. N 
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^^ She returns to Shaws-Castle by the Buck- 
lane road ?^ 

<< I suppose so, sir,^ said the groom. '^ It is 
the nighest, and Miss Clara cares little for rou^ 
roads. Zounds ! She can spank it over wet and 
dry." 

Tyrrel turned away from the man, and hasti- 
ly left the hotel — not, however, by the road 
which led to the Anldton, but by a foot-path 
among the natural copse-wood, which, following 
the course of the brook, intersected the usual 
horse-road to Shaws-Castle, the seat of Mr Mow- 
bray, at a romantic spot called the Buckstane. 

In a small peninsula, formed by a winding of 
the brook, was situated, on a rising hillock, a 
large rough-hewn pillar of stone, said by tradi- 
tion to commemorate the fall of a stag of un^ 
usual speed, size, and strength, whose flight, 
after having lasted through a whole summer^s 
day, had there terminated in death, to the ho- 
nour and glory of some ancient Baron of St Ro- 
nanX and of his staunch hounds. During the 
periodical cuttings of the copse, which the neces- 
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Bides of the family of St Ronan^s brought round 
more frequently than Fonty would have recom- 
mended, some oaks had been spared in the neigh- 
bourhood of this massive obelisk, old enough per- 
haps to have heard the whoop and halloo, which 
followed the fall of the stag, and to have witness- 
ed the raising of the rude monument, by which 
that great event was commemorated. These trees, 
with their broad spreading boughs, made a twi- 
light even of noon-day ; and, now that the sun 
was approaching its setting point, their shade al- 
ready anticipated night. This was especially the 
case where three or four of them stretched their 
arms over a deep gully, through which winded 
the horse-path to Shaws-Castle, at a point about 
a pistol-shot distant from the Buck-stane. As the 
principal access to Mr Mowbray^s mansion was by 
a carriage-way, which passed in a different direc- 
tion^ the present path was left almost in a state 
of nature, full of large stones, and broken by 
gullies, delightful, from the varied character of 
its banks, to the picturesque traveller, and most 
inconvenient, nay dangerous, to him who had a 

stumbling horse. 

11 
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The foot-path to the Buckstane, which here 
jomed the bridle-road, had been constructed, at 
the expence of a subscription, under the direc- 
tion of Mr Winterblossom, who had taste enough 
to see the beauties of this secluded spot, which 
was exactly such as in earlier times might have 
harboured the ambush of some marauding chief. 
This recollection had not escaped Tyrrel, to 
whom the whole scenery was familiar, who now 
hastened to the spot, as one which peculiarly 
suited his present purpose. He sat down by one 
of the larger projecting trees, and, screened by 
its enormous branches from observation, was en- 
abled to watch the road from the Hotel for a con- 
siderable part of its extent, while he was himself 
invisible to any who might travel upon it. 

Meanwhile his sudden departure excited a 
considerable sensation among the party whom he 
had just left, and who were induced to form 
conclusions not very favourable to his character. 
Sir Bingo, in particular, Uustered loudly and 
more loudly, in proportion to the increasing dis- 
tance betwixt himself and his antagonist, decla- 
ring his resolution to be revenged on the sooun- 
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dreJ for his insolence — to drive him from tlie 
neighbourhood,— -and I know not what other 
menaces of formidable import. The devil, in the 
old stories of diablerie, was always sure to start 
up at the elbow of any one who nursed diabo- 
lical purposes, and only wanted a little backing 
from the foul fiend to carry his imaginations into 
action. The noble Captain MacTurk had so 
far this property of his infernal majesty, that the 
least hint of an approaching quarrel drew him 
always to the vicinity of the party concerned. 
He was now at Sir Bingoes side, and was taking 
his own view of the matter, in his character of 
peace-maker. 

" By Cot ! and ifs very exceedingly true, my 
goot friend. Sir Binco— and as you say, it con- 
cerns your honour, and the honour of the place, 
and credit and character of the whole company, 
by Cot ! that this matter be properly looked af- 
ter ; for, as I think, he laid hands on your body, 
my excellent good friend.*" 

" Hands, Captain MacTurk !" exclaimed Sir 
Bingo, in some confusion ; " no, blast him— not 
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80 bad as that neither— if he had, I should haTC 

handed him over the window— but, by ^ the 

fellow had the impudence to o£fer to collar me— 
I had just stepped back to square at him^ when, 
curse me, the blackguard ran away.** 

'< Right, vara right, Sir Bingo,^ said the Man 
at Law, ^^ a vara perfect blackguard, a poaclmig 
soming sort of fallow, that I will have scoured out 
of the country before he be three days aulder. 
Fash you your beard nae further about the 
matter, Sir Bingo.*" 

" By Cot, but I can tell you, Mr M^keU 
wham," said the Man of Peace, with great so- 
lemnity of visage, *^ that you are scalding your 
lips in other folks^ kale, and that it is necessary 
for the credit, and honour, and respect of this 
company, at the Well of St Ronan^ that Sir 
Bingo goes by more competent advice than your*8 
upon the present occasion, Mr Meiklewham ; 
for though your counsel may do very well in a 
small debt-court, here, do you see, Mr Meikle- 
wham, is a question of honour, which is not a 
thing in your line, as I take it.**' 
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** No, before George ! is it not," answered 
Micklewhame ; ^^ e^en take it all to yoursell, Cap- 
tain, and meikle ye are likely to make 6n\'^ 

« Then;' said the Captain, « Sir Binco, I will 
beg the favour of your company to the smoking 
room, where we may have a segar and a glass of 
gin^twist ; and we will consider how the honour 
of the company must be supported and upholden 
upon the present conjuncture.'' 

The Baronet complied with this invitation, as 
much, perhaps, in consequence of the medium 
through which the Captidn intended to convey 
his warlike counsels, as for the pleasure with 
which he anticipated the result of these counsels 
themselves. He followed the military step of 
his leader, whose stride was more stiff, and his 
form more perpendicular, when exalted by the 
consciousness of an approaching quarrel, to the 
smoking-room, where, sighing as he lighted his 
scgar, Sir Bingo prepared to listen to the words 
of wisdom and valour, as they should flow in 
mingled stream from the lips of Captmn Mac- 
Turk. 
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Meanwhile the rest of the company joined the 
ladies. '* Here has been Clara," said Lady Pe- 
nelope to Mr Mowbray ; *^ here has been Miss 
Mowbray among us, like the ray of a sun which 
does but dazzle and die." 

** Ah, poor Clara," said Mowbray; " I 
bought I saw her thread her way through the 
crowd a little while since, but I was not sure." 

" Well," said Lady Penelope, " she has aak- 
ed us all up to Shaws-Castle on Thursday, to a 
dejeuner a lajburchette — I trust you confirm 
your sister's invitation, Mr Mowbray f" 

" Certainly, Lady Penelope," replied Mow- 
bray ; ^^ and I am truly glad Clara has had the 
grace to think of it — How we shall acquit our- 
selves is a difierent question, for neither she nor 
I are much accustomed to play host or hostess.'* 

** Oh I it will be delightful, I am sure," said 
Lady Penelope ; " Clara has a grace in every 
thing she does ; and you, Mr Mowbray^ can 
be a perfectly well-bred gentleman— when you 
please." 

" That qualification is severe — Well— good 
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manners be my speed — I will certainly please to 
do my best, when I see your ladyship at Shaws- 
Castle, which has seen no company this many a 
day. — Clara and I have lived a wild life of it, 
each in their own way." 

" Indeed, Mr Mowbray,'' said Lady Binks, 
" if I might presume to speak — I think you do 
sufiPer your sister to ride about a little too much 
without an attendant. I know Miss Mowbray 
rides as woman never rode before, but still an 
accident may happen/' 

" An accident ?*' replied Mowbray—" Ah, 
Lady Binks, accidents happen as frequently when 
ladies have attendants as when they want them." 

Lady Binks, who, in her maiden state, had 
cantered a good deal about these woods under 

« 

Sir Bingo's escort, coloured, looked spiteful, and 
was silent. 

" Besides," said John Mowbray, more light- 
ly, " where is the risk after all ? There are no 
wolves in our woods to eat up our pretty Red. 
Riding Hoods ; and no lions either— except those 
of Lady Penelope's train." 
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" Who draw the car of Cybele,** said Mr 
Chatterley. 

Lady Penelope luckily did not understand the 
allusion, which was indeed better intended than 
imaged. 

*' Apropos l"^ she said ; " what have you done 
with the great lion of the day ? I see Mr Tyr- 
rel nowhere— Is he finishing an additional bottle 
with Sir Bingo F'' 

" Mr Tyrrel, madam,^ siud Mowbray, ** has 
acted successively the lion rampant, and the lion 
passant ; he has been quarrelsome, and he has 
run away — ^fled from the ire of your doughty 
knight. Lady Binks.^ 

^^ I am sure I hope not,^ said Lady Binks; 
^^ my Chevalier'^s unsuccessful campaigns have 
been unable to overcome his taste for quarrels^ 
a victory would make a fighdng-man of him for 
life/' 

'^ That might bring its own consolations,"^ said 
Winterblossom, apart to Mowbray ; " quarrellers 
do not usually live long/' 

" No, no,'' replied Mowbray, " the lady's de- 
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spair which broke out just now, even in her own 
despite, is quite natural— absolutely legitimate. 
Sir Bingo will give her no chance that way.**^ 

Mowbray then made his bow to Lady Pene- 
lope, and in answer to her request that he would 
join the ball or card-table, observed, that he had 
no time to lose ; that the heads of the old do- 
mestics at Shaws-Castle would be by this time ab- 
solutely turned, by the apprehensions of what 
Thursday was to bring forth ; and that as Clara 
would certainly give no directions for the neces- 
sary arrangements, it was necessary that he should 
take that trouble himself. 

^^ If you ride smartly,^^ said Lady Penelope, 
^' you may save even a temporary alarm, by 
overtaking Clara, dear creature, ere she gets 
home-— She sometimes suffers her pony to go at 
will along the lane, as slow as Betty Foy's.^ 

<^ Ah, but then,^ said little Miss Digges, ^^ Miss 
Mowbray sometimes gallops as if the lark was a 
snail to her pony — and it quite frights one to sec 
her.'' 

The Doctor touched Mrs Blower, who had 
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approached so as to be on the verge of the gen- 
teel circle, though she did not venture withm it, 
— they exchanged sagacious looks, and a most 
pitiful shake of the head. Mowbray's eye hap- 
pened at that moment to glance on them ; and ' 
doubtless, notwithstanding their hasting to com- 
pose their countenances to a different expression, 
he comprehended what was passing through their 
minds ; — and perhaps it awoke a corresponding 
note in his own. He took his hat, and with a 
cast of thought upon his countenance which it 
seldom wore, left the apartment. A moment 
afterwards his horse'^s feet were heard spurning 
the pavement, as he started off at a sharp pace. 

" There is something singular about these 
Mowbrays to-night," said Lady Penelope, — 
*^ Clara, poor dear angel, is always particular ; 
but I should have thought Mowbray had too 
much worldly wisdom to be fanciful. — What are 
you consulting your souvenir for with such at- 
tention,'my dear Lady Binks ?" 

" Only for the age of the moon,'' said her lady- 
ship, putting the little tortoise-shell bound ca- 
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lendar into her reticule ; and having done so, she 
proceeded to assist Lady Penelope in the arrange- 
ments for the evening. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE MBSTIKG. 



We meet ai shadows in the land of dreams, 
Which speak not but in signs — 

Anonymcm$* 



Behind one of the old oaks which we have de- 
scribed in the preceding chapter, shrouding him- 
self from observation like a hunter watching for 
his game, or an Indian for his enemy, but with 
difiPerent, very difiPerent purpose, Tjnrrel lay on 
his breast near the Buck-stane, his eye on the 
horse-road which winded down the valley, and 
his ear alertly awake to every sound which min- 
gled with the passing breeze, or with the ripple of 
the brook. 

" To have met her in yonder congregated as- 
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sembly of brutes and fools'' — such was a part 
of his internal reflections, — ^^ had been little 
less than an act of madness— madness almost 
equal in its degree to that cowardice which has 
, hitherto prevented my. approaching her, when 
our eventful meeting might have taken place un- 
observed.— But now— now— my resolution is as 
fixed as the place is itself favourable. I will not 
wait till some chance agfun shall throw us to- 
gether, with an hundred malignant eyes to watch, 
and wonder, and stare, and try in vain to account 
for the expression of feelings which I might find 
it impossible to suppress.— Hark— hark !— I hear 
the tread of a horse— *No— it was the changeful 
sound of the water rushing over the pebbles. 
Surely she cannot have taken the other road to 
Shaws-Castle ! — No— the sounds become dis- 
tinct— her figure is visible on the path, coming 
swiftly forward. — ^Have I the courage to shew 
myself? — I have— the hour is come, and what 
must be shall be.** 

Yet this resolution was scarce formed ere it 
began to fluctuate, when he reflected upon the 
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fittest manner of carrying it into execution. To 
shew himself at a distance, might give the lady 
an opportunity of turning back and avoiding the 
interview which he had determined upon— 4o 
hide himself till the moment when her horse, in 
rapid motion, should pass his lurking.place, 
might be attended with danger to the rider— 
and while he hesitated which course to pursue, 
there was some chance of his missing the oppor- 
tunity of presenting himself to Miss Mowbray at 
all. He himself was sensible of this, formed a 
hasty and desperate resolution not to suffer the 
present moment to escape, and, just as the ascent 
induced the pony to slacken its pace, Tyrrel 
stood in the middle of the defile, about six yards 
distant from the young lady. 

She pulled up the reins, and stopped as if ar- 
rested by a thunderbolt.— «« Clara V—'' Tyrrel r 
These were the only words which were exchan- 
ged between them, until Tyrrel, moving his feet 
as slowly as if they had been of lead, began gra« 
dually to diminish the distance which lay betwixt 
them. It was then that, observing his closer ap- 

18 
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proach. Miss Mowbray called out with great 
eagerness,— ^^ No nearer — ^no nearer ! — So long 
have I endured your presence, but if you ap- 
proach me more closely, I shall be mad indeed.^ 

** What do you fear ?^ said Tyrrel, in a hol- 
low voice—** What can you fear ?"" and he con- 
tinued to draw nearer, until they were within a 
pace of each other. 

Clara, meanwhile, dropping her bridle, dasp. 
ed her hands together, and held them up to- 
wards Heaven, muttering, in a voice scarce au- 
dible, ** Great God ! — if this apparition be form- 
ed by my heated fancy, let it pass away ; if it be 
real, enable me to bear its presence !— Tell me, 
I conjure you, are you Francis Tyrrel in blood 
and body, or is this but one of those wandering 
visions, that have crossed my path and glared on 
me, but without daring to abide my steadfast 
glance ?** 

" I am Francis Tyrrel,** answered he, " in 
blood and body, as much as she to whom I 
speak is Clara Mowbray.** 

<* Then God have merby on us both 1** said 
Clara, in a tone of deep feeling. 

VOL. I. o 
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<< Amen I"" said Tyrrel. << But wbat avails 
thk excess of agitation ?— -You saw me but now, 
Miss Mowbray-^your Toice still rings in my 
ears — You saw me but now— you spoke to me— - 
and that when I was among strangers—Why not 
preserve your composure, when we are where no 
human eye can s ee n o human ear can hear?** 

^* Is it so P^ said Clara ; ^^ and was it indeed 
yourself whom I saw even now ? — I thought so, 
and something I said at the time— -but my brain 
has been but ill-settled since we last met— But I 
am well now— quite well — ^I have invited idl the 
people yonder to come up to Shaws-Casde— my 
brother desired me to do it^— I hope I shall have 
the pleasure of seeing Mr Tyrrel there — ^though 
I think there is some old grudge between my 
brother and you." 

*^ Alas ! Clara, you mistake. Your brother I 
have scarce seen,** replied Tyrrel, much distress- 
ed, and apparently uncertain in what tone to ad- 
dress her, which might sooth, and not irritate 
her mental malady, of which he could now enter- 
tain no doubt. 
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<^ True— >true,^^ she said, after a moments re- 
flection, ^^ my brother was then at coHege. It 
was my father, my poor father, whom you had 
49ome quarrel with.— But you will come to Shaws- 
Castle on Thursday, at two o'clock ? — John will 
be glad to see you-*-he can be kind when he 
pleases— and then we will talk of old times— •! 
must get on to have things ready--.Good even« 
ing.- 

She would have passed him, but he took gen- 
tly hold of the rein of her bridle.—^' I will walk 
with you, Clara,'" be said ; ^^ the road is rough 
and dangerous — you ought not to ride fast***— I 
will walk along with you, and we will talk of 
former times now, more conveniently than in 
company.'' 

" True— true— very true, Mr Tyrrel— it shall 
be as you say. My brother obliges me sometimes 
to go into company at that hateful plsice down 
yonder ; and I do so because he likes it, and be- 
cause the folks let me have my own way, and 
come and go as I list Do you know, Tyrrel, that 
very often when I am there, and Jdin has his 
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eye on me, I can carry it on as gaily as if you 
and I had never met ?'" 

^^ I would to God we never had,^ sidd Tyrrel, 
in a trembling voice, ^^ since this is to be the end 
ofaUr 

^^ And wherefore should not sorrow be the end 
of sin and of folly ? And when did happiness come 
of disobedience ? — ^And when did sound sleep vi- 
nt a bloody pillow ? That is what I say to my- 
self, Tyrrel, and that is what you must learn to 
say too, and then you will bear your burthen as 
cheerfully as I endure mine. If we have no 
more than our deserts, why should we complain ? 
—-You are shedding tears, I think — ^Is not that 
childish ?— They say it is a relief— if so, weep on, 
and I will look another way.'' 

Tyrrel walked on by the pony'^s side, in vain 
endeavouring to compose himself so as to reply. 

« Poor Tyrrel,'' said Clara, after she had re- 
mained silent for some time—** Poor Frank T3nr- 
rel ! — Perhaps you will say in your turn. Poor 
Clara — ^but I am not so poor in spirit as you— 
the blast may bend, but it shall never break me.'*' 
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There was another long pause, for Tyrrel was 
unable to determine with himself in what stndn 
he could address the unfortunate young lady, 
without awakening recollections equally punful 
to her feelings, and dangerous, when her preca- 
rious state of health was considered. At length 
she herself proceeded :— 

" What needs all this, Tyrrel ? — and indeed, 
why came you here ?— Why did I find you but 
now brawling and quarrelling among the loudest 
of the brawlers and quarrellers of yonder idle 
aiid dissipated debauchees ? — You were used to 
have more tempeiv- more sense. Another person 
--^y, another that you and I once knew — he 
might have committed such a folly, and he would 
have acted perhaps in character-— But you, who 
pretend to wisdom — ^for shame, for shame !— *And 
indeed, when we talk of that, what wisdom was 
there in coming hither at all .'^— or what good 
purpose can your remaining here serve ?— Sure- 
ly you need not come, either to renew your owa 
unhappiness or to augment mine.^ 

^^ To augment yours— ^od forbid !^ answep- 
ed Tyrrel. ^^ No-— I came hither only because, 
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aft^ 80 many years of wtiMieriiig, I loi^ed to 
revioit the ^t where all my hopeB lay buried.^ 

(< Ay-*-J?uried is the word^^ahe replied^^^crush- 
ed down aod buried when they budded £dr€8t. 
I ofteHi think of it^ Tyrrel ; and there are tunes 
when^ Heavea help xne ! I can think of little 
else. — Look at me — ^you renfeonber what I waa-— 
see what grief and soUtude have made rae.^ 

She flung back the veU which surroiHided har 
ridin^hat, and which bad hitherto hid her face. 
It was the same countenance which he had for- 
merly known in all the bloom of early beauty ; 
but though the beauty remained, the bloom was 
fled forever — Not the agitation of exerdse-— not 
that which arose from the pdui and confusion of 
thifl unexpected iaterview^ had called to poor 
Clara'^s cheek even the momeHtary semblanoe of 
colour. Her complexion was marble- white, like 
that oS the finest piece-of statuary. 

** Is it possible P^ said Tyrrel ; ^^ can grief have 
Blade such ravages ?^^ 

^* Grief/^ replied Glara, ^' is the sickness of 
the mind, and its sister is the sickness of the 
bod]r*^they are twin-sisters, Tyrrel, and are seU 
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dom long separate. Sometimes the body^a diseaae 
comes firsty and dims our eyes and palsied our 
hands, before the fire of our mind and of our iiw 
tellect is quenched.— But mark me— -soon after 
comes her cruel sister with her urn, and sprin* 
kles cold dew on our hopes and our lovet, our 
tnemory, our recollections, and our feelings, and 
shews us that they cannot survive the decay of 
our bodily powers.'' 

" Alas r said Tyrrel, " is it come to this ?** 
^^ To this," she replied, speaking from the nu 
pid and irregular train of her own idelui, rather 
than comprehending the purport of his sorrow- 
ful exclcttnation,— << to this it must ever come, 
while immortal souls are wedded to the perish* 
able substance of which our bodies are composed. 
There is another state, Tyrrel, in which it will 
be otherwise— God grant oiur time of enjoying 
it were come !'*' 

She fell into a melancholy pause which Tyr- 
rel was afrfud to disturb. The quickness with 
which she spoke, marked but too plainly the ir- 
regular succession of thought, and he was obli- 
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ged to restrain the agony of ^is own feelings, ren- 
dered more acute by a thousand painful reool- 
lecdons, lest, by giving way to his expresaons of 
grief, he should throw her into a still more dis- 
turbed state of mind. 

^' I did not think,'' she proceeded, *^ that after 
so horrible a separation, and so many years^ I 
could have met you thus calmly and reasonably. 
But although what we were formerly to each 
other can never be forgotten, it is now all over, 
and we are only friends — Is it not so?^ 

Tyrrel was imable to reply. 

*' But I must not remain here,^ she said, ^^ till 
the evening grows darker on me«— -We shall meet 
again, Tyrrel-^meet as friends— ^nothing more 
—-You will come up to Shaws-castle and see me ? 
-•-no need of secrecy now-— my poor father is in 
his grave, and his prejudices sleep with him— 
my brother John is kind, though he is stem and 
severe sometimes— Indeed, Tyrrel, I believe he 
loves me, though he has taught me to tremble 
at his frown when I am in spirits, and talk too 
much— -But he loves me, at least I think so, for 
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I am sure I love him ; and I try to go down 
amongst them yonder, and to endure their foUy^ 
and, all things considered, I do carry on the farce 
of life wonderfully well — We are but actors, you 
know, and the world but a stage.*^ 

*^ And ours has been a sad and a tragic scene,^ 

« 

said Ty rrel, in the bitterness of his heart, unable 
any longer to refrain from speech. 

** It has indeed— but, Tyrrel, when was it 
otherwise with engagements formed in youth and 
in folly? You and I would, you know, become men 
and women, while we were yet scarcely more than 
children-— We have run, while yet in our nonage, 
through the passions and adventures of youth, 
and therefore we are now old before our day, and 
the winter of our life has come on ere its summer 
was well begun.— O Tyrrel ! often and often 
have I thought of this — thought of it often ?— 
Alas ! when will the time come that I shall be 
able to think of anything else !^ 

The poor young lady sobbed bitterly, and her 
tears began to flow mth a freedom which they had 
not probably enjoyed for a length of time. Tyr- 
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rel walked on by the side of her horse, whidi now 
prosecuted its road homewards, unable to de- 
vise a proper mode of addressing the unfortunate 
young lady, and fearing alike to awaken her pas- 
sions and his own. Whatever he might have pro- 
posed to say, was disconcerted by the plain in- 
dications that her mind was clouded, more or less 
slightly, with a shade of insanity, which deranged, 
though it could not destroy, her powers of judg- 
ment 

At length he asked her, with as mudi calmness 
as he could assume— if she was ooDtented— if 
aught could be done to render her situation more 
easy— if there was aught of which she could com- 
plain which he might be able to remedy ? She an- 
swered gently, that she was calm and resigned, 
when her brother would permit her to stay at 
home ; but that when she was brought into so- 
ciety, she experienced such a change as that 
which the water of the brook that slumbered in 
a crystalline pool of the rock might be supposed 
to feel, when gliding from its quiet bed, it be- 
comes involved in the hurry of the cataract* 

16 
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'< But my brother Mowbray,^ i^said, <^ thinks 
he is right,— and perhaps he is so. There are 
things on which we may ponder too long ; — and 
were he mistaken, why should I not constrain 
myself in order to please him— there are so few 
left to whom I can now give dther pleasure or 
pain ?— I am a gay girl, too, in conversation, Ty r. 
rel — still as gay for a moment, as when you used 
to chide me for my folly. So, now I have told 
you all,— -I have one question to ask on my part 
—one question^f I had but breath to ask it- 
Is he still alive ?"" 

^^ He lives,^ answered Tyrrel, but in a tone 
so low, that nought but the eager attention which 
Miss Mowbray paid could possibly have caught 
such feeble sounds. 

" Lives r she exclaimed, — " lives ! — he lives, 
and the blood on your hand is not then indelibly 
imprinted— O Tyrrel, did you but know the joy 
which this assurance gives to me !^ 

" Joy !" replied Tyrrel — " joy that the wretch 
lives who has poisoned our happiness for ever P— 
lives, perhaps, to claim you for his own ?^ 
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"Never, never shall he— dare he do so,'* replied 
Clara, wildly, " while water can drown, cords' 
strangle, steel pierce — ^while there is a precipice 
oh the hill, a pool in the river — ^never— never T 

^* Be not thus a^tated, my dearest Clara,^ 
said Tyrrel ; " I spoke I know not what — he 
lives indeed — ^but far distant, and, I trust, never 
again to re-visit Scotland.^ 

He would have said more, but that, agitated 
with fear or passion, she struck her horse impa- 
tiently with her riding-whip. The spirited pony, 
thus stimulated and at the same time restrain- 
ed, became intractable, and reared so much, that 
Tyrrel, fearful of the consequences, and trust- 
ing to Clara'^s skill as a horsewoman, thought be 
best consulted her safety in letting go the rein. 
The animal instantly sprung forwards on the 
broken and hilly path at a very rapid pace, and 
was soon lost to TyrreFs anxious eyes. 

As he stood pondering whether he ought not 
to follow Miss Mowbray towards Shaws-castle, in 
order to be satisfied that no accident had befallen 
her on the road, he heard the tread of a horse^s 

9 
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feet advancing hastily in the opposite direction, 
leading from the Hotel. Unwilling to be obser- 
ved at this moment, he stepped aside under shel- 
ter of the underwood, and presently afterwards 
saw Mr Mowbray of St Ronan^s, followed by a 
groom, ride hastily past his lurking-place, and 
pursue the same road which had been just 
taken by his sister. Their presence seemed to 
assure Miss Mowbray^s safety^ and so removed 
TyrrePs chief reason for following her. Involved 
in deep and melancholy reflection upon what had 
passed, nearly satisfied that his longer residence 
in Clara'^s vicinity could only add to her unhap- 
piness and his own, yet unable to tear himself 
from that neighbourhood, or to relinquish feel- 
ings which had become entwined with his heart- 
strings, he returned to his lodgings in the AuPton, 
in a state of mind very little to be envied. 

Tyrrel, on entering his apartment, found that 
it was not lighted, nor were the Abigails of Mrs 
Dods quite so alert as a waiter at Long^a might 
have been, to supply him with candles. Unapt 
at any time to exact much personal attendance. 
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and desirous to shun at that monia&t the neoes- 
sity of speaking to any person whatsoerer, even 
on the most trifling subject, he walked doim in* 
to the kitchen to supply himself with what he 
wanted. He did not at first observe that Mrs 
Dods herself was present in this the very centre 
of her empire, far less that a lofty air of indig- 
nation was seated on that worthy matron's brow. 
At first it only vented itself in broken soliloquy 
and inteijections ; as, for example, '^ Vera bom 
nie wark this (-—vera creditable wark, indeed I-^ 
a decent house to be disturbed at these hour»— 
Keep a pubFic-— as weel keep a bedlam !^ 

Finding these murmurs attracted no attention, 
the dame placed herself betwixt her guest and 
the door, to which he was now retiring with his 
lighted candle, and demanded of him what was 
the meaning of such behaviour. 

** Of what behaviour, madam ?^ said her guest, 
repeating her question in a tone of sternness and 
impatience so unusual with him, that perhiqis she 
was sorry at the moment that she had provoked 
him out of his usual patient indifierence ; nay^ 
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she might even feel intimidated at the altercation 
she had provoked, for the resentment of a quiet 
and patient person has always in it something 
formidable to the professed and habitual grum* 
bier. But her pride was too great to think of a 
retreat, after having sounded the signal for con- 
test, and so she continued, though in a tone 
somewhat lowered. 

^^ Maister Tirl, I wad but just ask you, that 
are a man of sense, whether I hae ony right to 
take your behaviour weel ? Here have you been 
these ten days and mair, eating the best and 
drinking the best, and taking up the best room 
in my house ; and now to think of your gaun 
down and taking up with yon idle hare-brained 
cattle at the Waal — I maun e'^en be plain wi^ ye 
-^I like nane of the fair-fashioned folk that can 
say My Jo, and think it no ; and therefore——^ 

" Mrs Dods,^ said Tyrrel, interrupting her, 
** I have no time at present for trifles — I am ob- 
liged to you for your attention while I have been 
in your house ; but the disposal of my time, here 
or elsewhere, must be according to my own ideas 
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of pleasure or business — If you are tired of me 
as a guest, send in your bill to-morrow.^ 

"My bill!" said Mrs Dods; " my bill to-mor- 
row ! And what for no wait till Saturday, when 
it may be cleared atween us» plack and bawbee, 
as it was on Saturday last ?" 

" Well — ^we will talk of it to-morrow, Mrs 
Dods — Good night." And he withdrew accord- 
ingly. 

Luckie Dods stood ruminadng for a moment. 
** The deil^s in him," she said, " for he winna 
bide being thrawn. And I think the deil^s in 
me too for thrawin^ him, sic a canny lad, and 
sae gude a customer ; — and I am jud^ng he has 
something on his mind— -want of siller it canna 
be — I am sure if I thought that, I wadna care 
about my small thing. — But want o' siller it 
canna be — he pays ower the shillings as if they 
were sclate stanes, and that's no the way that 
folks part with their siller when there^s but little 
otft — I ken weel eneugh how a customer looks 
that^s near the grund of thepurse. — Weel ! I hope 
he winna mind onything of this nonsense the 
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morn, and 1^11 try to guide my tongue something 
better-— Hcgh, sirs ! but, as the minister says, 
it^s an unruly member — troth, I am whiles asha- 
med o't mysel.*" 
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CHAPTER X. 



BESOUBCES. 



Come, let me have thy counsel, for I need it ; 
Thou art of those, who belter help their friends 
With sage advice, than usurers- with gold. 
Or brawlers with their swords— 111 trust to thee. 
For I ask only from thee words, not deeds. 

The DcoUhathmet his Matdt. 



The day of which we last gave the events 
chanced to be Monday, and two days therefore 
intervened betwixt it and that for which the en- 
tertainment was fixed, which was to assemble in 
the halls of the Lord of the Manor the flower of 
the company now at St Ronan^s Well. The in- 
terval was but brief for the preparations neces- 
sary on an occasion so unusual ; since the house, 
though delightfully situated, was in very in- 
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different repair, and for years had never recei- 
ved any visitors, except when by chance some 
blithe bachelor or fox-hunter shared the hos- 
pitality of Mr Mowbray; an event which be- 
came daily more and more uncommon ; for, as 
he himself almost lived at the Well, he gene- 
rally contrived to receive his companions where 
it could be done without expense to himself. 
Besides, the health of his sister afforded an irre- 
sistible apology to any of those old-fashioned 
Scottish gentlemen, who might be too apt, (in the 
rudeness of more primitive days,) to consider a 
friend's house as their own. Mr Mowbray was 
now, however, to the great delight of all his 
companions, nailed down, by invitation given 
and accepted, and they looked forward to the 
accomplishment of his promise, with the eager- 
ness which the promise of some entertaining no- 
velty never fails to produce amongst idlers. 

A good deal of trouble devolved on Mr Mow- 
bray, and his trusty agent Mr Micklewham, 
before something like decent preparation could 
be made for the ensuing entertainment; and 
tliey were left to their unassisted endeavours 
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by Clara, who, during both the Tuesday and 
Wednesday, obstinately kept herself secluded ; 
nor could her brother, either by threats or flat- 
tery, extort from her any light concerning her 
purpose on the approaching and important 
Thursday. To do John Mowbray justice, he 

loved his sister as much as he was capable of 
loving anything but himself; and when, in seve« 
ral arguments, he had the mortification tofind that 
she was not to be prevailed on to afibrd her as- 
sistance, he, without complaint, quietly set him- 
self to do the best he could by his own unassist- 
ed judgment or opinion concerning the previous 
arrangements. 

This was not so easy a task as might be sup- 
posed ; for Mowbray was ambitious of that cha- 
racter of ion and elegance, which masculine facul- 
ties alone are seldom capable of attaining on such 
momentous occasions. The more solid materials 
of a collation were indeed tobe obtained formoney 
from the next market town, and were purchased 
accordingly; but he felt it was likely to present 
the vulgar plenty of a farmer's feast, instead of 
the elegant entertainment, which might be an- 
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Dounced in a corner of the county paper, as given 
by John Mowbray, Esq, of St Ronan's, to the 
gay and fashionable company assembled at that 
celebrated spring. There was likely to be all 
sorts' of error and irregularity in dishing, and in 
sending up ; for Shaws-Castle boasted neither 
an accomplished house-keeper, nor a kitchen- 
maid with a hundred pair of hands to execute 
faer mandates. Everything domestic was on the 
minutest system of economy consistent with or- 
dinary decency, excepting in the stables, which 
were excellent and well kept. But can a groom 
of the stables peribrm the labours of a groom of 
the chambers P or can the game-keeper arrange 
in tempting order the carcases of the birds he 
has shot, strew them with flowers, and garnish 
them with piquant sauces P It would be as rea- 
sonable to expect a gallant soldier to act as un- 
dertaker, and conduct the funeral of the enemy 
he has slain. 

In a word, Mowbray talked, and consulted, 
and advised, and squabbled, with the deaf cook, 
and a little old man whom he called the but- 
ler, until he at length perceived so little chance 
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of bringing order out of confusion, or making 
the least advantageous impression on such obdu- 
rate understandings as he had to deal with, that 
he fairly committed the whole matter of the col- 
lation, with two or three hearty curses, to the 
charge of the officials principally concerned, and 
proceeded to take the state of the furniture and 
Apartments under his consideration. 

Here he found himself almost equally helpless; 
for what male wit is adequate to the thousand 
little coquetries practised in such arrangements ? 
how can masculine eyes judge of the degree 
of demirjour which is to be admitted into a de- 
corated apartment, or discriminate where the 
broad light should be suffered to fall on a toleii- 
able picture, where it should be excluded, lest the 
stiff daub of a periwigged grandsire should be- 
come too ridiculously prominent ? And if men 
are unfit for weavipg such a fairy web of light 
and darkness as may best suit furniture, orna- 
ments, and complexions, how shall they be xide- 
quate to the yet more mysterious office of arran- 
ging, while they disarrange, the various movables 
in the apartment ? so that while all has the air of 
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negligence and chance, the seats are placed as if 
they had been transported by a wish to the spot 
most suitable for accommodation ; stiffness and 
confusion are at once avoided, the company are 
neither limited to a formal circle of chairs, nor 
exposed to break their noses over wandering 
stools ; but the arrangements seem to correspond 
to what ought to be the tone of the conversation, 
easy, without being confused, and regulated, with- 
out being confstrained or stiffened. 

Then how can a clumsy male wit attempt 
the arrangement of all the chiffbnerie by which 
old snuff-boxes, heads of canes, pomander box-* 
es, lanmcr beads, and all the trash usually found 
in the pigeon-holes of the bureaus of old-fa- 
shioned ladies, may be now brought into play, 
by throwing them, carelessly grouped with other 
unconsidered trifles, such as are to be seen in 
the windows of a pawnbroker's shop, upon a 
marble encoignurey or a mosaic work table, there- 
by turning to advantage the trash and trink- 
etry, which all the old maids or magpies, who 
have inhabited the mansion for a century, have 
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contrived to accumulate. With what admiratioil 
of the ingenuity of the fsur artist have I some^ 
times pried into these mkcellaneous groupes of 
psettda-bifouteriCj and seen the great grandsire^s 
thumb-ring couchant with the coral and bells ct 
the first-born-— and the boatswain'^s whistle of 
Some old naval uncle, or his silver tobacco-box, 
redolent of Oroonoko, happily grouped with the 
mother^s ivory comb-case, still odorous of musk, 
and with some virgin aunt^s tortoise-shell spec- 
tacle^case, and the eaglets talon of ebony, with 
which, in the days of long and stiiF stays, our 
grandmothers were wont to aUeviate any little 
irritation in their back or shoulders. Then there 
was the silver strainer, on which, in more eoono* 
mical times than ours, the lady of the house pla* 
ced the tea4eaves, after the very last drop had 
been exhausted, that they might afterwards be 
hospitably divided among the company, to be 
eaten with sugar, and with bread and butter. 
Bllessings upon a fashion which has rescued from 
the claws of abigails, and the melting-pot of the 
silver-smith, those neglected dmeUaj for the be- 
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nefit of antiquaries and the decoration of side- 
tables ! But who shall presume to place them 
there, unless under the direction of female taste? 
and of that Mr Mowbray, though possessed of 
a large stock of such treasures, was for the pre- 
sent entirely deprived. 

This digression upon his difficulties is already 
too long, or I might mention the laird^s incxperi-. 
cnce in the art of making the worse appear the bet- 
ter garnishment, of hiding a darned carpet with 
a floor-cloth, and flinging n shawl over a faded 
and thread-bare sofa. But I have said enough, 
and more than enough, to explain his dilemma 
to any unassisted bachelor, who, without mother, 
sister, or cousin, without skilful housekeeper, or 
experienced clerk of the kitchen, or valet of parts 
and figure, adventures to give an entertainment, 
and aspires to make it elegant and comme ilfauU 

The sense of his insufficiency was the more 
vexatious to Mowbray, as he was aware he would 
find sharp critics in the ladies, and particularly 
in his regular rival, Lady Penelope Penfeather. 
He was, therefore, incessant in his exertions; and 
for two whole davs ordered and disordered, de- 
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manded, commanded, countermanded, and reprU 
manded, without pause or cessation. The com- 
panion, for he could not be termed an assistant 
of his labours, was his trusty agent, who trotted 
from room to room after him, affording him ex- 
actly the same degree of sympathy which a dog 
doth to his master when distressed in mind, by 
looking in his face from time to time with a pi'* 
teous gaze, to assure him that he partakes of his 
trouble, though he neither comprehends the cause 
or the extent of it. 

'At length, when Mowbray had got some mat- 
ters arranged to his mind, and abandoned a great 
many which he would willingly have put in bet- 
ter order, he sat down to dinner upon the Wed- 
nesday preceding the appointed day, with his 
worthy aid-de-camp, Mr Micklewham ; and, af- 
ter bestowing a few muttered curses upon the 
whole concern, and the fantastic old maid who 
had brought him into the scrape, declared that 
all things might now go to the devil their own 
way, for so sure as his name was John Mowbray, 
he would trouble himself no more about them. 

Keeping thjs doughty resolution, he sat down 
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to dinner with his counsel learned in the law ; 
and speedily they dispatched the dish of chops 
which was set before them, and the better part of 
the bottle of old port, which served for its men« 
fitruum. 

** We are well enough now,'' said Moiybray, 
^^ though we have had none of their d — d kick* 
ehaws." 

** A wame-fou' is a wame-fou','' said the writer, 
swabbing his greasy chops, " whether it be of the 
barley-meal or the bran.'' 

" A cart-horse thinks so," said Mowbray; 
<^ but we must do as others do, and gentlemen 
and ladies are of a different opinion." 

" The waur for themselves and the country 
baith, St Ronan's— it^s the jinketting and the jirb- 
ling with tea and with trumpery that brings our 
nobles to ninepence, and mony a liet ha'-house to 
a hired lodging in the Abbey." 

The young gentleman paused for a fev mi-, 
nutes — ^filled a bumper, and pushed the bottle to 
the senior — ^tlien said abruptly, " Do you believe 
in luck, Mick ?" 
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In luck," answered the attorney, ** what do 
you mean by the question ?" 

" Why, because I believe in luck myself — ^in 
a good or bad run of luck at cards.*" 

*' You wad have mair luck the day if you had 
never^touched them,'' replied his confidant. 

" That is not the question now," said Mowbray; 
" but what I wonder at is the wretched diancc 
that has attended us miserable Lairds of St Ro- 
nan^s for more than a hundred years, that we 
have always been getting worse in tlie world, and 
never better. Never has there been such a back- 
sliding generation, as the parson would say — half 
the country once belonged to my ancestors, and 
now the last furrows of it seem to be flying." 

" Fleeing!" said the writer, " they are barking 
and fleeing baith. — This Shaws-Castle here, I'se 
warrant it flee up the chimney after the rest, were 
it not weel fastened down with your grandfather^s 
tailzie." 

** Damn the tailzie !" said Mowbray ; *^ if they 
had meant to keep up their estate, they should 
have entailed it when it was worth keeping ;— to 
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tie a man down to such an insignificant thing as 
St Ronan^s, is like tethering a horse on six roods 
of a Highland moor.*" 

" Ye have broke weel in on the mailing by 
your feus down at the Well,'' said Micklewham, 
^* and raxed owcr the tether maybe a wee bit far- 
ther than ye had any right to do." 

" It was by your advice, was it not ?" sud the 
laird* 

" I*se ne'er deny it, St Ronan's," said the wri- 
ter ; ^^ but I am such a good-natured guse, that 
I just set about pleasing you as an auld wife 
pleases a bairn." 

" Ay," said the man of pleasure, " when she 
reaches it a knife to cut its own fingers with.— 
These acres would have been safe enough, if it 
had not been for your damned advice." 

^* And yet you were grumbling e'en now," said 
the man of business, " that you have not the 
power to gar the whole estate flee like a wild 
duck across a bog ? Troth, you need care little? 
about it ; for if you have incurred an irritancy 
-—and sae thinks Mr Wisebehind, the advocate, 
upon an A. B. memorial, that I laid before him 
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-—your sister, or your sister's goodman,^ if she 
should take the fancy to marry, might bring a de- 
clarator, and evict St Ronan'^s frae ye in the course 
of twa or three sessions.^ 

** My sister will never marry,*' said John 
Mowbray. , 

" That's easily said,'' replied the writer ; '' but 
as broken a ship's come to land. If ony body 
kend o' the chance she has of the estate, there's 
mony a weel-doing man would think little of the 
bee in her bonnet.'* 

" Harkye, Mr Micklewham," said the laird, 
" I will be obliged to you if you will speak of 
Miss Mowbray with the respect due to her fa- 
ther's daughter, and my sister." 

** Nae offence, St Ronan's, nae offence," an- 
swered the man of law ; " but ilka man maun 
speak sae as to be understood, that is, when he 
speaks about business. Ye ken yoursel, that Miss 
Clara is no just like other folks ; and were I you 
•—it's my duty to speak plain — I wad e'en gie in 
a bit scroll of a petition to the Lords, to be ap- 
pointed Curator Bonis, in respect of her incapa- 
city to manage her own affmrs." 
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" Micklewham,'' said Mowbray, " you are 
a—" and then he stx)pped short. 

" What am I, Mr Mowbray ?*" said Mickle- 
wham, somewhat sternly—" What am I P I wad 
be glad to ken what I am.^^ 

** A very good lawyer, I dare say," replied 
St Ronan^Sj who was too much in the power 
of his agent to give way to his first impulse. 
" But I must tell you, that rather than take such 
a measure agdnst poor Clara, as you recommend, 
I would give her up the estate, and become an 
ostler or a postilion for the rest of my life."" 

" Ah, St Ronan's," s^d the man of law, " if 
you had wished to keep up the auld house, you 
should have taken another trade, than to become 
an ostler or a postilion. What ailed you, man, to 
have been a lawyer as weel as other folks ? My 
auld master had a wee bit Latin about rerum 
dominos gentemgue togatam^ whilk signified, he 
said, that all lairds should be lawyers." 

" All lawyers are likely to fcecome lairds, I 
thmk," replied Mowbray ; " they purchase our 
acres by the thousand, and pay us, according to 

18 
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the old story, with a multiplepoinding, as your 
learned friends call it, Mr Micklewbam.^ 

" Weel — and mightna you have purchased as 
weel as other folks ?'^ 

" Not I,'' replied the laird. " I have no turn 
for that service. I should only have wasted bom- 
bazine on my shoulders, and flour upon my three- 
tailed wig^— should but have lounged away my 
mornings in the Outer-House, and my evenings 
at the playhouse, and acquired no more law than 
what would have made me a wise Justice at a 
Small-debt Court" 

^^ If you gained little, you would have lost as 
little," said Micklewham ; '^ and albeit you were 
nae great gun at the bar, ye might aye have got- 
ten a Sheriffdom, or a Commissaryship, amang the 
lave, to keep the banes green ; and sae ye might 
have saved your estate from deteriorating, if ye 
didna mend it mickle." 

^^ Yes, but I could not have had the chance of 
doubling it, as I might have done," answered 
Mowbray, " had that inconstant jade. Fortune, 
but stood a moment faithful to me. I tell you, 

16 
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Mick, that I have been, within this twelvemonth^ 
worth a hundred thousand — worth fifty thousand 
-^worth nothing, but the remnant of this wretch- 
ed estate, which is too little to do one good while 
it is mine, though,were it sold, I could start again^ 
and mend my hand a little.^ 

^^ Ay, ay, just fling the helve after the hatchet 
— ^that^s a^ you think of. What signifies winning 
a hundred thousand pounds, if you win them to 
lose them a^ again ?^ 

" Whatsignifiesit?" replied Mowbray. "Why, 
it signifies as much to a man of spirit, as having 
won a battle signifies to a general— no matter that 
he is beaten afterwards in his turn, he knows there 
is lack for him as well as others, and so he has 
spirit to try it agdn. Here is the young Earl of 
Etherington will be amongst us in a day or two 
—they say he is up to everything—if I had but 
five hundred to begin with, I should be soon up 
to him.'' 

" Mr Mowbray ,** scud Micklewham, •' I am 
sorry for ye. I have been your house's man-of- 
business— I may say, in some measure, your ser* 
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vant— and now I am to see an end of it all, and 
just by the lad that I thought maist likely to 
fiet it up again better than* ever ; for^ to do ye 
justice, you have aye had an ee to your ain in- 
terest, sae far as your lights gaed. It brings 
tears into my auld een."" 

" Never weep fot the matter, Mick," answered 
Mowbray ; ** some of it will stick, my old boy, 
in your pockets, if not in mine— your service will 
not be altogether gratuitous, my old frietid-«-^he 
labourer is worthy of his hire.*** 

<« Weel I wot is he," said the writer ; ** but 
double fees would hardly carry folk through 
some wark. But if ye will have aller, ye maun 
have siller— but, I warrant, it goes just where 
the rest gaed." 

*' No, by twenty devils !" exclaimed Mow- 
bray, "to fail this time 5s impossible— Jack 
Wolverine was too strong for Etherington at 
anything he could name ; and I can beat Wol- 
verine from the LandVEnd to Johnnie Groat's 
—but there must be something to go upon— the 
blunt must be had, MicK*^ 

*^ Very likely-— nae doubt-— that is diways 
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provided it am be had,^ answered the legal ad« 
viser. 

" That's your business, my old cock,'' said 
Mowbray. ** This youngster will be here per- 
haps to-morrow, with money in both pockets- 
he takes up his re^ts as he comes down, Mick 
-—think of that, my old friend." 

" Weel for them that has rents to take up,'' 
sud Micklewham ; ^^ ours are lying rather ower 
low to be lifted at present— But are ye sure this 
Earl is a man to mell with .^— are ye sure ye can 
win of him, and that if you do, he can pay his 
losings, Mr Mowbray P— because I have kend 
mony ane come for wool, and gang hame shorn ; 
and though ye are a clever young gentleman, and 
I am bound to suppose ye ken as much about life 
as most folk, and all that ; yet some gate or other 
ye have aye come off at the losing haxid, as ye 
have ower mickle reason to ken this day— >how« 
beit ^^ 

" Oh, the devil take your gossip, my dear 
Mick ! If you can give no help, spare drowning 
me with your pother.— Why, man, I was a fresh 
hand— had my apprentice-fees to pay — and these 
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are no trifles, Mick.— -But what of that ?— I am 
free of the company now, and can trade on my 
own bottom." 

'^ Aweel, aweel, I wish it may be sae,^ said 
Micklewham. 

^^ It will be so, and it shall be so, my trusty 
friend,'' replied Mowbray, cheerily, ^^ so you will 
but help me to the stock to trade with." 

** The stock ? — ^what d"*ye ca' the stock ? I ken 
nae stock that ye have left.'' 

** But you have plenty, my old boy— Come, 
sell out a few of your three per cents ; I will pay 
difference — ^intorest— exchange — everything." 

*^ Ay, ay— everything or naething," answer- 
ed Micklewham ; ** but as ye are sae very press- 
ing, I hae been thinking — ^Whan is the siller 
wanted ?" 

^^ This instant— this day— ^to-morrow at far- 
thest !" exclaimed the proposed borrower. 

** Wh— ew!" whistled the lawyer, with a long 
prolongation of the note ; ^< the thing is impos- 
sible." 

" It must be, Mick, for all that," answered 
Mr Mowbray, who knew by experience that 
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impossible, when uttered by his accommodating 
friend in this tone, only, when interpreted, meant 
extremely difficult. 

" Then it must be by Miss Clara selling her 
stock, now that ye speak of stock,^^ said Mickle- 
wham ; " I wonder ye didna think of this be* 
fore."" 

** I wish you had been dumb rather than 
•that you had mentioned it now," said Mowbray, 
starting, as if stung by an adder — " What, Cla- 
ra^s pittance ! — the trifle my aunt left her for her 
own fanciful expenses— her own little private 
store, that she puts to so many good purposes — 
Poor Clara, that has so little ! — And why not ra- 
ther your own, Master Micklewham, who call 
yourself the friend and servant of our family ?^' 

" Ay, St Ronan"*s,'' answered Micklewham, 
'* that is a* very true — but service is nae in- 
heritance; and as for friendship, it begins at 
hame, as wise folks have said lang before our 
time. And for that matter, I think they that 
are nearest sib should take maist risk. You are 
nearer and dearer to your sister, St Ronan'^s, 
than you arc to poor Saunders Micklewham, 
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that hasna sae mickle gentle blood as would sup- 
per up a hungry flea.*" 

^^ I will not do this,^ said St Ronan'^s, walking 
up and down with much agitation ; for, selfi^ as 
he was, he loved his sister, and loved her the 
more on account of those peculiarities which ren- 
dered his protection indispensable to her com- 
fortable existence — " I will not," he said, ** pil- 
lage her, come onH what will. I will rather go a 
volunteer to the continent, and die like a gentle- 



man.'* 



He continued to pace the room in a moody 
silence, which began to disturb his companion, 
who had not been hitherto accustomed to see his 
patron take matters so deeply. At length he 
made an attempt to attract the attention of the 
silent atid sullen ponderer. 

*^ Mr Mowbray'^— no answer — " I was say- 
ing, St Ronai *s"— still no reply. " I have been 
thinking about this matter — and *^ 

" And whatj sir ?*" said St Ronan's^ stopping 
short, and speaking in a stem tone of voice. 

" And to speak truth, I see little feasibility in 
the matter ony way ; for if ye had the siller in 
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your pocket to-day, it would be a^ in the Earl of 
Etherington^s the morn."" 

" Pshaw ! you are a fool.^' 

^^ That is not unlikely,^ answered Mickle- 
wham ; ^^ but so is Sir Bingo Sinks, and yet he^9 
had the better of you, St Ronans, this twa or 
three times/^ 

^^ It is false ! — he has not,^ answered St Ro- 
nan^s, fiercely. 

" Weel I wot," resumed Micklewham, " he 
took you in about the salmon fish, and some other 
wager ye lost tp him this very day.'''* 

*^ I tell you once more, Micklewham, you are 
a fool, and no more up to my trim than you are 
to the longitude.—- Bingo is got shy— I must give 
him a little line, that is all — ^then I shall strike 
him to purpose — I am as sure of him as I am of 
the other— I know the fly they will both rise to 
-—this cursed want of five hundred will do me 
out of ten thousand.^^ 

" If you are so certain of being the bangster-«- 
so very certmn, I mean, of sweeping stakes, what* 
harm will Miss Clara come to by your having the 
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use of her siller ? you can make it up to her for 
the risk ten times told/^ 

^' And so I can, by leaven !^ S2ud St RonanV 
^^ Mick, you are right, and I am a scrupulous, 
chicken-hearted fool. Clara shall have a thousand 
for lier poor five hundred— she shfdl, by i . 
And I will carry her to Edinburgh for a season, 
or perliaps to London, and we will haye the best 
advice for her case, and the best company to di- 
vert. And if they think her a little odd— why, 
d — n ine, I am her brother, and will bear her 
through it. Yes—^yes— you're right ; there can 
be no hurt in borrowing five hundred of her for 
a few days, when such profit may be made on''t, 
both for her and me. — Here, fill the glasses, my 
old boy, and drink success to it, for you are 
right.'' 

" Here is success to it, with all my heart," 
answered Micklewham, heartily glad to see his 
patron's sanguine temper arrive at this desirable 
conclusion, and yet desirous to hedge in his own 
credit ; " but it is t/ou are right, and not me, for 
X advise nothing excepting on your assurances, 
that you can make your ain of this English earl. 
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and of this Sir Bingo— and if you can but do that, 
I am sure it would be unwise and unkind in ony 
ane of your friends to stand in your light.'' 

" True, Mick, true," answered Mowbray.— 
^< And yet dice and cards are but bones and paste- 
board, and the best horse ever started may slip a 
shoulder before he get to the winning-post-— and 
so I wish Clara's venture had not been in such a 
bottom. — But, hang it, care killed a cat — I can 
hedge as well as any one, if the odds turn up 
against me— so let us have the cash, Mick.'* 

" Aha ! but there go two words to that bar- 
gain — the stock stands in my name, and Tarn 
Turnpenny the banker's, as trustees for Miss 
Clara— Now, get you her letter to us, desiring us 
to sell out and to pay you the proceeds, and Tarn 
Turnpenny will let you have five hundred pounds 
instcmter, on the faith of the transaction ; for I 
fancy you would desire a' the stock to be sold 
out, and it will produce more than six hundred, 
JOT seven hundred pounds either — and I reckon 
you will be for selling out the whole— it's need- 
less making twa bites of a cherry." 

>' True," answered Mowbray ; " since we musf 
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be rogues, or something like it, let us make it 
worth our while at least ; so gire me a form at 
the letter, and Clara shall copy it — that is, if she 
consents ; for you know she can keep her own 
opinion as well as any other woman in the world." 
^ And that,^ said Micklewham, ^< is as the 
wind will keep its way, preach to it as ye like. But 
if I might advise about Miss Clara— I wad say 
naething mair than that I was stressed for the 
penny money ; for I mistake her mickle if she 
would like to see you ganging to pitch and toss 
wP this lord and tither baronet for her aunty's 
three per cents — I ken she has some queer no- 
tions — ^she gies away the feck of the dividends 
on that very stock in downright charity." 

** And I am in jeopardy to rob the poor as 
well as my sister," said Mowbray, filling once 
more his own glass and his friend's. " Come, 
Mick, no skylights — ^here is Clara^s health — she 
is an angel — and I am — what I will not call my- 
self, and suffer no other man to call me. — But I 
shall win this time — I am sure I shall, since Cla- 
ra'^s fortune depends upon it." 

•* Now, I think, on the other hand," said 
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Micklewham, ^^ that if anything should chance 
wranff , and Heaven kens that the best l^d schemes 
will gang ajee, it will be a great comfort to think 
that the ultimate losers will only be the poor folk, 
that have the parish between them and absolute 
starvation — if your sister spent her ain siller, it 
would be a very different story." 

^^ -Hush, Mick — ^for God^s sake, hush, mine 
honest friend,'' smd Mowbray ; " it is quite true ; 
thou art a rare counsellor in time of need, and 
hast as happy a manner of reconciling a man's 
conscience with his necessities, as might set up a 
score of casuists ; but beware, my most zealous 
counsellor and confessor, how you drive the nail 
too far— I promise you some of the chaffing you 
are at just now rather abates my pluck. — Well 
— ^give me your scroll — I will to Clara with it — 
though I would rather meet the best shot in Bri- 
tain, with ten paces of green sod betwixt us.'' So 
saying, he left the apartment. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

FEATERNAL LOVE. 

jNearest of blood should still be next in love ; 

And when I see these happy children playing, 

While William gathers flowers for Ellen's ringlets, 

And Ellen dresses flies for WiUiam^s angle, 

I scarce can think, that in advancing lite. 

Coldness, unkindness, interest, or suspicion. 

Can e'er divide that unity so sacred, 

^Which Nature bound at birth. 

Afumymout. 

When Mowbray had left his dangerous ad- 
viser, in order to steer the course which his agent 
had indicated, without offering to recommend it, 
lie went to the little parlour which his sister was 
"wont to term herown,and in which she spent great 
part of her time. It was fitted up with a sort of 
fanciful neatness ; and in its perfect arrangement 
and good order, formed a strong contrast to the 
other apartments of the old and neglected man- 
ision-house. A number of little articles lay on 
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the work-table, indicating the elegant, and, at 
the same time, the unsettled turn of the inhabit^ 
ant^s mind. There were unfinished drawings, 
blotted music, needle-work of various kinds, and 
many other little female tasks, all undertaken 
with zeal, and so far prosecuted with art and ele- 
gance, but all flung aside before any of them 
was completed. 

Clara herself sat upon a little low couch by 
the window, reading, or at least turning over the 
leaves of a book, in which she seemed to read. But 
instantly starting up when she saw her brother, 
she ran towards him with the most cordial cheer^ 
fulness. 

" Welcome, welcome, my dear John ; this is 
very kind of you to come to visit your recluse 
sister. I have been trying to nail my eyes and 
my understanding to a stupid book here, be- 
cause they say too much thought is not quite 
good for me. But, either the man^s dulness, or 
my want of the power, of attending, makes my 
eyes pass over the page, just as one seems to read 
in a dream, without being able to comprehend 
one word of the matter. You shall talk to me. 
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and that will do better. What can I gWe you to 
shew that you are welcome P I am afraid tea is 
all I have to offer, and that you set too litde 
store by.'' 

<^ I shall be glad of a cup at present,^ said 
Mowbray, " for I wish to speak with you.'* 

<' Then Jessy shall make it ready instandy,^ 
said Miss Mowbray, ringing, and ^ving orders 
to her waiting-maid — " but you must not be un- 
grateful, John, and plague me with any of the 
ceremonial for your fete — * sufficient for the day 
is the evil thereof.' I will attend and play my 
part as prettily as you can desire ; but to think 
of it beforehand, would make both my head and 
heart ache ; and so I beg you will spare me on 
the subject." 

" Why, you wild kitten," said Mowbray, 
** you turn every day more shy of human com- 
munication — ^we shall have you take the woods, 
one day, and become as saviage as the Princess 
Caraboo. But I will plague you about nothing if 
I can help it. If matters go not smooth on the 
great day, they must e'en blame the dull thick 
head that had no fair lady to help him m his 
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need. But, Clara, I had something more mate- 
rial to say to you — something indeed of the last 
importance.*^ 

** What is it ?^ said Clara, in a tone of voice 
approaching to a scream— -^^ In the name of God, 
what is it ? You know not how you terrify me.'' 

'^ Nay, you start at a shadow, Clara,'' answer- 
ed her brother. <^ It is no such uncommon mat- 
ter neither — ^good faith, it is the most common 
distress in the world, so far as I know the world 
—I am sorely pinched for money." 

<^ Is that all ?" replied Clara, in a tone which 
seemed to her brother as much to under-rate the 
difficulty, when it was explained, as her fears had 
exaggerated it before she heard its nature. 

<* Is that all ? Indeed it is alt, and compre- 
hends a great deal of vexation. I shall be hard 
run unless I can get a certain sum of money — and 
I must e'en ask you if you can help me ?" 

" Help you ? Yes, with all my hearts— but 
you know my purse is a light one— more than 
half of my last dividend is in it, however, and I 

am sure, John, I will be happy if it can serve 

11 
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you— espedally as that wilt at least diew that your 

wants are but small ones.^ 

<^ Alas, Clara, if you would help me, you 
must draw the neck of the goose which lays the 
gciden egg — you must lend me the whole stodL^ 

<^ And whynot, John,if itwilldo you akind- 
ness ? Are you not my natural guardian ? Are 
you not a kind one? And is not my little fortune 
entirely at your disposal ? You will, I am sure, 
do all for the best^ 

^< I fear I may not,^ said Mowbray, starting 
from her, and more distressed by her sudden and 
unsuspicious compliance, than he would have been 
by difficulties, or remonstrance. In the latter 
case, he would have stifled the pangs of con- 
sdence amid the manoeuvres which he must have 
resorted to for obtaining her acquiescence. As 
matters stood, there was all the difference that 
there is between slaughtering a tame and unre* 
sisting animal, and pursuing wild game, until the 
animation of the sportsman^s exertions overcomes 
the internal sense of his own cruelty. The same 
idea occurred to Mowbray himself. 

14 
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" By G ^ he said, " this is like shooting 

the bird sitting. — Clara,**' he added, " I fear this 
money will scarce be employed as you would 
wish;^ 

" Employ it as you yourself please, my dear- 
est brother, and I will believe it is all for the 
best.*" 

" Nay, I am doing for the best,^ he replied ; 
^^ at least, I am doing what must be done, for I 
see no other way through it — so all you have to 
do is to copy this paper, and bid adieu to bank 
dividends — for a little while at least. I trust 
soon to double this little matter for you, if For* 
tune will but stand my friend.''^ 

" Do not trust to Fortune, John,'' said Clara, 
smiling, though with an expression of deep me- 
lancholy. " Alas ! she has never been a friend 
to our family — not at least for many a day.'* 

^^ She favours the bold, say my old gramma- 
tical exercises,'* answered her brother, " and I ^ 
must trust her, were she as changeable as a wea- 
thercock. — Andyet — ^if she shouldjiltme ! — What 
will you do — what will you say, Clara, if I am 
unable, contrary to my hope, trust, and expecta- 

VOL. I. Jl 
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lion, to repay you this money within a short 
time ?"" 

** Do ?^ answered Clara ; " I must do without 
it, you know ; and for saying, I will not say a 
word.*" 

" True,*" replied Mowbray, " but your little 
expenses— your charities— your halt and blind— - 
your round of paupers ?'' 

^^ Well, I can manage all that too. Look you 
here, John, how many half-worked trifles there 
are. The needle or the pencil is the resource of 
all distressed heroines, you know; and I pro- 
mise you, though I have been a little idle and 
unsettled of late, yet, when I do set about it, no 
Emmeline or Ethelinde of them all ever sent 
such loads of trumpery to market as 1 shall, or 
made such wealth as I will do. I dare say Lady 
Penelope, and all the gentry at the Well, will 
purchase, and will raflle, and do all sort of things 
to encourage the pensive perfonner. I wiU send 
them such lots of landscapes with sap-green trees, 
and mazareen-blue rivers, and portraits that will 
terrify the originals themselves — and handker- 
chiefs and turbans, with needlework scallopped 



I 
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exactly like the walks on the Belvidere— -Why, 
I shall become a little fortune in the first sea- 
son.'' 

" No, Clara," said John, gravely, for a virtu- 
ous resolution had gained the upperhand In his 
bosom, while his sister ran on in this manner,—- 
« We will do something better than all this. If 
thb kind help of yours does not fetch me through, 
I am determined I will cut the whole concern. It 
is but standing a laugh or two, and hearing a gay 
fellow say, Damme, Jack, are ye turned clod-hop- 
per at last? — that is the worst. Dogs, horses, and 
all, shall go to the hammer ; we will keep nothing 
but your pony, and I will trust to a pair of ex- 
cellent legs. There is enough left of the old 
acres to keep us in the way you like best, and 
that I will learn to like. I will work in the gar- 
den, and work in the forest, mark my own trees, 
and cut them myself, keep my own accounts^ 
and send Saunders Micklewham to the devil." 

^^ That last is the best resolution of all, John," 
said Clara ; ^^ and if such a day should come 
round, I would be the happiest of living crea- 
tures—I would not have a grief left in the world 
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— if I had, you should never see or hear of it- 
it should lie here,^ she said, pressing her hand 
on her bosom, ^^ buried as deep as a funereal 
urn in a cold sepulchre. Oh ! could we not be- 
gin such a life to-morrow ? If it is absolutely ne- 
cessary that this trifle of money should be got 
rid of first, throw it into the river, and think you 
have lost it amongst gamblers and horse-jockeys.^ 

Clara'^s eyes, which she fondly fixed on her 
brother's face, glowed through the tears which 
her enthusiasm called into them, while she thus 
addressed him. Mowbray, on his part, kept his 
looks fixed on the ground, with a flush on his 
cheek, that expressed at once false pride and real 
shame. 

At length he looked up : — " My dear prl,^ 
he said, " how foolishly you talk, and how 
foolishly I, that have twenty things to do, stand 
here listening to you ! All will go smooth on 
my plan — if it should not, we have yours in re- 
serve, and I swear to you I will adopt it. The 
trifle which this letter of yours enables me to 
command, may have luck in it, and we must not 
throw up the cards while we have a chance of the 
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game.— Were I to cut from this moment, these 
few hundreds would make us little better or lit- 
tle worse — so you see we have two strings to our- 
bow. Luck is sometimes against me, that is true 
—but upon true principle, and playing on the 
square, I can manage the best of them, or my 
name is not Mowbray. Adieu, my dearest Cla- 
ra.'' So saying, he kissed her cheek with a more 
than usual degree of affection. 

Ere he could raise himself from his stooping 
posture, she threw her arm kindly over his neck, 
and said with a tone of the deepest interest, " My 
dearest brother, your slightest wish has been, and 
ever shall be, a law to me — Oh ! if you would 
but grant me one request in return !" 

" What is it, you silly girl ?^ said Mowbray, 
gently disengaging himself from her hold.— 
*' What is it you can have to ask that needs such 
a solemn preface ? — Remember, I hate prefaces; 
and when I happen to open a book, always skip 
them.'' 

** Without preface, then, my dearest brother, 
will you, for my sake, avoid those quarrels in 
which the people yonder are eternally engaged ? 
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I never go down there but I hear of some new 
brawl ; and I never lay my head down to sleep, 
but I dream that you are the victim of it Even 
last night "" 

" Nay, Clara, if you begin to tell your dreams, 
we shall never have done.- Sleeping, to be sure, 
is the most serious emplojrment of your life— for 
as to eating, you hardly match a sparrow ; but I 
entreat you to sleep without dreaming, or to keep 
your visions to yourself. — Why do you keep such 
fast hold of me ? — What on earth can you be 
afraid of ?— Surely you do not think the block- 
head Binks, or any other of the good folks below 
yonder, dared to turn on me ? Egad, I wish they 
would pluck up a little mettle, that I might have 
an excuse for drilling them. Gad, I would soon 
teach them to follow at heel.''^ 

" No, John,^ replied his sister ; " it is not of 
such men as these that I have any fear — and yet, 
cowards are sometimes driven to desperation, and 
become more dangerous than better men— yet it is 
not such as these that I fear. But there are men 
in the world whpse qualities are beyond their 
seeming—whose spirit and courage lie hidden, 
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like metals in the mine, under an unmarked or a 
plain exterior.— You may meet with such—you 
are rash and headlong, and apt to exercise your 
wit without always weighing consequences, and 
thus—'' 

" On my word, Clara,'' answered Mowbray, 
** you are in a most sermonizing humour this 
morning!— the parsonhimself couldnot have been 
more logical or profound. You have only to di- 
vide your discourse into heads, and garnish it with 
conclusions for use, and conclusions for doctrine, 
and it might be preached before a whole presby- 
tery, with every chance of instruction and edifi- 
cation. But I am a man of the world, my little 
Clara ; and though I wish to go in death's way 
as little as possible, I must not fear the Raw-head 
and Bloody Bones neither. — And who the devil is 
to put the question to me ?-«-! must know that, 
Clara, for you have some especial person in your 
eye when you bid me take care of quarrelling." 

Clara could not become paler than was her 
usual complexion ; but her voice faultered as she 
eagerly assured her brother, that she had no par- 
ticular person in her thoughts. 
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'^ Clara,^ said her brother, '^ do you remem- 
ber, when there was a report of a bogle in the 
upper orchard, when we were both children ? — 
Do you remember how you were perpetually tell- 
ing me to take care of the bogle, and keep away 
from its haunts ?— And do you remember my 
going on purpose to detect the bogle, finding the 
cow-boy, with a shirt about him, busied in pull- 
ing pears, and treating him to a handsome drub, 
bing ? — I am the same Jack Mowbray still, as 
ready to face danger, and unmask imposition ; 
and your fears, Clara, will only make me watch 
more closely, till I find out the real object of 
them. If you warn me of quarrelling with some 
one, it must be because you know some one who 
is not unlikely to quarrel with me. You are a 
flighty and fanciful girl, but you have sense 
enough not to trouble either yourself or me on a 
point of honour, save when there is some real 
reason for it." 

Clara once more protested, and it was with the 
deepest anxiety to be believed, that what she had 
said arose only out of the general consequences 
which she apprehended from the line of conduct 
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her brother had adopted, and which, in her ap- 
prehension, was so likely toengage hioi in the broils 
which divided the good company at the Spring. 
Mowbray listened to her apology with an air 
of doubt, or rather incredulity; and at length 
replied, " Well, Clara, whether I am right or 
wrong in my guess, it would be cruel to tor- 
ment you any more, remembering what you have 
just done for me. But do justice to your bro- 
ther, and believe, that when you have anything 
to ask of him, an explicit declaration of your 
wishes will answer your purpose much better than 
any ingenious oblique attempts to influence me. 
Give up all thoughts of such, my dear Clara — 
you are but a poor manceuvrer, but were you the 
very Machiavel of your sex, you should not turn 
the flank of John Mowbray." 

He left the room as he spoke, and did not re- 
turn, though his sister twice called upon him.—- 
It is true that she uttered the word brother so 
faintly, that perhaps the sound did not reach his 
ears. — " He is gone," she said, " and I have had 
no power to speak out ! I am like the unhappy 
creatures, who, it is said, lie under a potcntcharm. 
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that prevents them alike from shedding tears and 
from confesong their crimes— Yes, there is a 
spell on this unhappy heart, and either that must 
be dissolved, or this must break/' 
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CHAPTER XIL 



THE CHALLENGE. 



A slight note I have about me, for the delivery of which jrou 
must excuse me. It is an office which friendship calls upon me 
to doy and no way offensive to you, as I desire nothing but right 
on both sides. 

King (md No King, 



The intelligent reader may recollect, that Tyr- 
rel departed from the Fox Hotel on terms not 
altogether so friendly towards the company as 
those under which he entered it. Indeed it oc- 
curred to him, that he might probably have heard 
something farther on the subject, though, amidst 
matters of deeper and more anxious consider- 
ation, the idea only passed hastily through his 
mind ; and two days having gone over without 
any message from Sir Bingo Sinks, the whole af- 
fair glided entirely out of his memory. 
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The truth was, that although never old wo- 
man took more trouble to collect and blow up 
with her bellows the embers of her decayed fire, 
than Captain MacTurk kindly undertook, for 
the purpose of puffing into a flame the dying 
sparkles of the Baronefs courage ; yet two days 
were spent in fruitless conferences before he could 
attain the desired point. He found Sir Bingo on 
these different occasions in all sorts of different 
moods of mind , and disposed to view the thing in all 
shades of light, except what the Captain thought 
was the true one. — He was in a drunken humour 
—in a sullen humour — ^in a thoughtless and vili- 
pending humour — in every humour but a fight- 
ing one. And when Captain MacTurk talked of 
the reputation of the company at the Well, Sir 
Bingo pretended to take offence, said the company 
might go to the devil, and hinted that he ^^ did 
them sufficient honour by gracing them with his 
countenance, but did not mean to constitute them 
any judges of his affairs. The fellow was a raff, 
and he would have nothing to do with him.'' 

Captain MacTurk would willingly have taken 
measures against the Baronet, as in a state of con- 
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tumacy, but was opposed by Winterblossom and 
other members of the committee, who considered 
Sir Bingo'as too important and illustrious a mem- 
ber 6{ their society to be rashly expelled from a 
place not honoured by the residence of many 
persons of rank ; and finally insisted that nothing 
should be done in the matter without the advice 
of Mowbray, whose preparations for his solemn 
festival upon the following Thursday, had so 
much occupied him that he had not lately ap- 
peared at the Well. 

In the meanwhile, the gallant Captain seemed 
to experience as much distress of mind, as if some' 
stain had lain on his own most unblemished of 
reputations. He went up and down upon the 
points of his toes, rising up on his instep with a 
a jerk which at once expressed vexation and de- 
£ancc — He carried his nose turned up in the air, 
like that of a pig when he snuffs the approaching 
storm — He spoke in monosyllables when he spoke 
at all ; and what perhaps illustrated in the strong- 
esrt manner the depth of his feelings, he refused, 
in face of the whole company, to pledge Sir Bingo 
in a glass of the Baronet^s peculiar cogniac. 
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At leogtb, the whole Well was alarmed by 
the report brought by a smart outrider, that the 
youDg Earl of Etherington, supposed to be li- 
augon the horizon of fasIucHi as a star of the first 
magnitude, intended to pass an hour, or a day, 
or a week, as it might happen, (for his Icwdship 
could not be supposed to know his own mind,) 
at St Bonan's Well. 

This suddenly put all in motion. Almanacks 
were opened to ascertain his lordship'*s age, in- 
quiries were made concerning the extent of his 
fortune, his habits were quoted, his tastes were 
guessed at ; and all that the ingenuity of the 
Mana^g Committee could devise was resorted 
to, in order to recommend their Spa to this £su 
vourite of fortune. An express was dispatched 
to Shaws-Castle with the agreeable intelligence, 
whichfired the train of hope that led toMowturaj^s 
appropriation of his sister'^s capital. He did not, 
however, think proper to obey the summons to 
the Spring ; for, not being aware in what light 
the Earl might regard the worthies there assem- 
bled, he did not desire to be found by his lord- 
ship in any strict connection with them. 
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Sir Bingo Binks was in a different situation. 
The bravery with which he had endured thecen- 
sure of the place began to give way, when he 
considered that a person of such distinction as that 
which public opinion attached to Lord Ethering. 
ton, should find him bodily indeed at St Ronan*s, 
but, so far as society was concerned, on the road 
towards the ancient city of Coventry; and his 
banishment thither, incurred by that most un- 
pardonable offence in modem morality, a sole- 
cism in the code of honour. Though sluggish 
and inert when called to action, the Baronet was 
by no means an absolute coward ; or, if so, he 
was of that class which fights when reduced to 
extremity. He manfully sent for Captain Mac- 
Turk, who waited upon him with a grave solem- 
nity of aspect, which instanUy was exchanged for 
a radiant joy, when Sir Bingo, in few words, em- 
powered him to carry a message to that damned 
strolling artist, by whom he had been insulted 
three days »nce. 

** By Cot," sidd the Captain, " my exceedingly 
good and excellent friend, and I am happy to 
do such a favour for you I And if s well you have 

13 
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thought of it yourself; because, if it bad not 
been for some of our very goot and excellent 
friends, that would be putting their spoon into 
other folks^ dish, I should have been asking you 
a civil question myself, how you came to dine 
with us, with all that mud and mire which Mr 
TyrrePs grasp. has left upon the collar of your 
coat — ^you understand me. — But it is much bet- 
ter as it is, and I will go to the man with all 
the speed of light ; and though, to be sure, it 
should have been sooner thought of, yet let me 
alone to make an excuse for that, just in my own 
civil way — better late thrive than never do weU, 
you know. Sir Bingo ; and if you have made 
him wait a little while for his morning, you must 
give him the better measure, my darUng." 

So saying, he awaited no reply, lest peradven- 
ture the commission with which he was so has- 
tily and unexpectedly charged, should have been 
clogged with some condition of compromise. No 
such proposal, however, was made on the part of 
the doughty Sir Bingo, who eyed his friend as 
he hastily snatched up his rattan to depart, with 
^ dogged look of obstinacy, expressive, to use 

10 
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his own phrase, of a determined resolution to 
come up to the scratch ; and when he heard the 
Captain^s parting footsteps, and saw the door shut 
behind him, he valiantly whistled a few bars of 
Jenny Sutton, in token he cared not a farthing 
how the matter wa& to end. 

With a swifter pace than his half-pay leisure 
usually encouraged, or than his habitual dignity 
permitted, Captain MacTurk cleared the ground 
betwixt the Spring and its gay vicinity, and the 
ruins of the Aulton, where reigned our friend 

• 

Meg Dods, the sole assertor of its ancient digni- 
ties. To the door of the Cleikum Inn the Cap- 
tain addressed himself, as one too much accus- 
tomed to war to fear a rough reception ; although 
at the very first aspect of Meg, who presented 
herself in the gateway, his military experience 
taught him that his entrance into the place would, 
in all probability, be disputed. 

" Is Master Tyrrel at home ?^ was the ques- 
tion ; and the answer was conveyed, by the coun- 
ter-interrogation, " Wha may ye be that speers ?** 

As the most polite reply to this question, and 
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an indulgence, at the same time, of his own 
taciturn disposition, the Captain presented to 
Luckie Dods the fifth part of an ordinary play- 
ing card, much grimed with snuff, which bore on 
its blank side his name and quality* But Luckie 
Dods rejected the information thus tendered, 
with contemptuous scorn. 

" Nane of your deil's play-books for me," said 
she ; ^^ it^s an ill world since sic prick-my-dainty 
doings came in fashion — It''s a poor tongue that 
oanna tell its ain name, and 1^11 hae nane of 
your scarts upon pasteboard." 

** I am Captain MacTurk, of the ■ re^- 
ment," said the Captain, disdaining further an- 
swer. 

" MacTurk ?" repeated Meg, with an empha- 
sis, which induced the owner of the name to re- 
ply, " Yes, honest woman— MacTurk— Hec- 
tor MacTurk — Have you any objections to my 
name, good wife ?" 

" Nae objections have I," answered Meg ; " it's 
e'en an excellent name for a heathen.— But, 
Captain MacTurk, since sae it be that ye are a 
captain, ye may e'en face about and march your 
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ways hame again, to the tune of Dumbarton 
drums ; for ye are ganging to have nae speech of 
Maister Tyrrel, or ony lodger of mine.'' 

<^ And wherefore not ?'' demanded the vete- 
ran ; '^ and is this of your own foolish head, ho- 
nest woman, or has your lodger left such orders?'' 

" Maybe he has and maybe no," answered 
Meg, sturdily ; ^^ and I ken nae mair right that 
ye suld ca' me honest woman, than I have to ca' 
you honest man, whilk is as far frae my thoughts 
as it wad be from heaven's truth." 

" The woman is delireet !" said Captain Mac- 
Turk ; ^^ but coom, coom— « gentleman is not 
to be misused in this way when he comes on a 
gentleman's business ; so make you a bit room on 
the doorstane, that I may pass by you, or I will 
make room for myself, by Cot, to your small 
pleasure." 

And so saying, he assumed the air of a man 
viho was about to make good his passage. But 
Meg, without deigning farther reply, flourished 
around her head the hearth-broom, which she 
had been employing to its more legitimate pur- 
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pose, when disturbed in her housewifery by Cap- 
tain MacTiirk. 

^* I ken your errand weel eneugh, Captain^ — 
and I ken yerseU. Ye are ane of the folk that 
gang about yonder setting folks by the lugs, aa 
callants set their collies to fight. But ye sail come 
to nae lodger o' mine, let a be Mr Tirl, with ony 
such ungodly errand ; for I am ane that will keep 
Grod's peace and the King's within my dwelling." 

So saying, and in explicit token of her peace- 
able intentions, she ag^ii flourished her broom* 

The veteran instinctively threw himself under 
Saint George's guard, and drew two paces back, 
exclaiming, ^^ That the woman was either mad, 
or as drunk as whisky could make her ;^ an al-* 
temative which a£Porded Meg so little satisfac- 
tion, that she fairly rushed on her retiring ad- 
versary, and began to use her weapon to fell 
purpose^ 

^^ Me drunk, ye scandalous blackgu^d I (a 
blow with the broom interposed as parenthesis,) 
me that am fasting from all but sin and bohea P 
(another whack.) 
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The Captain, swearing, exclaiming, and parry- 
ing, caught the blows as they fell, shewing much 
dexterity in single-stick. The people began to 
gather ; and how long his gallantry might have 
maintained itself against the spirit of self-defence 
and revenge, is rather uncertain, when the arri- 
val of Tyrrel, returned from a short walk, put 
a period to the contest. 

Meg, who had a great respect for her guests 
began to feel ashamed of her own violence, and 
slunk into the house ; observing, however, that 
she trowed she had made her hearth-broom and 
the auld heathen^s pow right weel acquainted. 
The tranquillity which ensued upon her depar- 
ture, gave Tyrrel an opportunity to ask the Cap- 
tain, whom he at length recognized, the meaning 
of this singular affray, and whether the visit was 
intended for him ; to which the veteran replied 
very discomposedly, that ^he should have known 
that long enough ago, if he had bad decent people 
to open his door, and answer a civil question, 
instead of a flyting madwoman, who was worse 
than an eagle,^^ he said, ^^ or a mastiff bitch, or 
a she-bear, or any other beast in the creation.^ 
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Half suspecting his errand, and dearous to 
avoid unnecessary notoriety, Tyrrel, as he shew-^ 
ed the Captain to the pariour which he called his 
own, entreated him to excuse the rudeness of his 
landlady, and to pass from the topic to that which 
had procured him the honour of this visit. 

** And you are right, my good Master Tyr- 
rel,^ said the Captain, pulling down the sleeves 
of his coat, adjusting his handkerchief and breast- 
ruffle, and endeavouring to recover the compo- 
sure of manner becoming his mission, but stiU 
adverting indignantly to the usage he had recei- 
ved — " By — , if she had but been a man, if 
it were the King himself— However, Mr Tyrrel, 
I am come on a civil errand-*— and very civilly I 
have been treated— the auld bitch should be set in 
the stocks, and be tamned My friend. Sir Bin- 
go — By , I shall never forget that woman'^s 

insolence— df there be a constable or a cat-o^-nine- 
tails within ten mile s ^ 

" I perceive, Captain,'' said Tyrrel, " that 
you are too much disturbed at this moment to 
enter upon the business which has procured me 
the honour of a visit — if you will step into my 
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bed-room, and make use of some cold water and 
a towel, it will give you the time to a)mpose 
yourself a little.^ 

^^ I shall do no such thing, Mr Tyrrel,^^ answer- 
ed the Capt£un, snappishly ; ^^ I do not want to 
be composed at all, and I do not want to stay ia 
this house a minute longer than to do my errand 
to you on my friend^s behalf— -And as for this 
tamned woman Dod o ^ 

" You will in that case forgive my interrupt- 
^g you. Captain MacTurk, as I presume your 
errand to me can have no reference to this strange 
quarrel with my landlady, with which I have no- 
thing to——'' 

<^ And if I thought that it had, sir,'' said the 
Captain, interrupting Tyrrel in his turn, " you 
should have given me satisfaction before you was 
a quarter of an hour older — Oh, I would give 
five pounds to the pretty fellow that would say. 
Captain MacTurk, the woman did right !" 

" I certainly will not be that person you wish 
for, Captain," replied Tyrrel, " because I really 
do not know who was in the right or wrong ; but 
I am certainly sorry that you should have met 
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with ill usage, when your purpose was to visit 
me." 

" Well, sir, if you are concerned, so am I, 
and there is an end of it— And touching mj er- 
rand to you — ^you cannot have forgottjen that 
you treated my friend. Sir Bingo Binks, with 
singular incivility.'' 

" I recollect nothing of the kind. Captain," 
replied Tyrrel. " I remember that the gentle^ 
man, so called, took some uncivil liberties in 
laying foolish bets concerning me, and that I 
treated him, in respect to the rest of the com- 
pany, and the ladies in particular, with a great 
degree of moderation and forbearance.'' 

** And you must have very fine ideas of for- 
bearance, when you took my good friend by the 
icollar of the coat, and lifted him out of your 
way as if he had been a puppy dog ! My good 
Mr Tyrrel, I can assure you he does not think 
that you have forborne him at all, and he has no 
purpose to forbear you ; and I must either carry 
back a sufficient apology, or you must meet in a 
quiet way, with a good friend on each side. — 
^nd this was the errand I came on, when thi^ 
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tamned woman, with the hearth-broom, who is 
an enemy to all quiet and peaceable proceed- 
ings——^' 

" We will forget Mrs Dods for the present, 
if you please, Captain MacTurk,*" said Tyrrel — 
^^ and to speak to the present subject, you will per- 
mit me to say, that I think this summons comes 
a little of the latest— you know best as a military 
man, but I have always understood that such dif- 
ferences are usually settled immediately after they 
occur-^not that I intend to baulk Sir Bingo's 
inclinations upon the score of delay, or any other 
account." 

" I dare say you will not— I dare say you will 
not, Mr Tyrrd,'' answered the Captain — " I am 
free to think that you know better what belongs 
to a gentleman.— And as to time — look you, my 
good sir, there are different sorts of people in this 
world, as there are different sorts of fire-arms. 
There is your hair-triggered rifles, that go off 
just at the right moment, and in the twinkling of, 
an eye, and that, Mr Tyrrel, is your true man 
of honour ; — and there is a sort of person that 
iakes a thing up too soon, and sometimes backs 
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out of it, like your rublnshy Birmingham pieces, 
that will at one time go off at half-cock, and at 
another time bum priming without going off at 
all ;— then again there are jneoes that hang fire— 
or I should rather say, that are like the match- 
locks which the black fellows use in the East 
Indies— ^ere must be some blowing of the match, 
and so forth, which oocaaoos delay, but the [nece 
carries true enough after all.^ 

^^ And your friend Sir Bingoes valour is of this 
last kind, Captidn — I presume, that is the infer- 
ence. I should have thought it more like a boy^s 
cannon, which is fired by means of a train, and 
is but a pop-gun after all.^ 

^^ I cannot allow of such comparisons, sir,^ said 
the Captain ; " you will understand that I come 
here as Sir Bingoes friend, and a reflection on him 
will be an affront to me.^ 
• ^^ I disclaim all intended offence to you, Cap- 
tain—I have no wish to extend the nun^ber of my 
adversaries, or to add to them the name of a gal- 
lant oflicer like yourself,^ replied Tyrrel. 

" You are too obliging, sir,'" said the Captain, 
drawing himself up with dignity, ** By — — , and 
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that was said very handsomely I— Well, sir, and 
shall I not have the pleasure of canying back 
any explanation from you to Sir Bingo ?— I assure 
you it would give me pleasure to make this mat- 
ter handsomely up.^ 

*^ To Sir Bingo, Captain MacTurk, I have 
no apology to offer— -I think I treated him more 
gently than his impertinence deserved.^ 

^^ Och, och r sighed the Captain, with a strong 
Highland intonation ; *^ then, there is no more to 
be said, but just to settle time and place; for 
pistols, I suppose, must be the weapons.^ 

^^ All these matters are quite the same to me,^ 
said Tyrrel ; ^^ only in respect of time, I should 
wish it to be as speedy as possible— What say 
you to one afternoon this very day ?— You may 
name the place/' 

" At one afternoon,^' replied the Captain deli- 
berately, " Sir Bingo wiU attend you— the place 
may be the Buckstane ; for as the whole company 
go to the water-side to-day to eat a kettle of fish, 
there will be no risk of interruption.— And who 

« 

shall I speak to, my good friend, on your side 
of the quarrel ?^ 
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** Really, Captain,'' replied Tyrrel, ** that is a 
puzzling quesdon— -I have no friend here^-I sup- 
pose you could hardly act for both ?^ 

^* It would be totally, absolutely, and alto- 
gether out of the question, ray good friend," re- 
pUed MacTurk. " But if you will trust to me, 
I will bring up a friend on your part from the 
Well, who, though you never saw him before, 
will settle matters for you as well as if you had 
been intimate for twenty years— and I wiU bring 
up the ould Doctor, if I can get him unloosed 
from the petticoat of that fat widow Blower, that 
he has strung himself upon.'" 

*^ I have no doubt you will do everything with 
perfect accuracy. Captain. At one o'clock, then, 
we meet at the Buckstane — Stay, permit me to 
see you to the door.'' 

*< By — , and it is not altogether so unne- 
cessary^'' said the Capt^n ; ^^ for the tamned wo- 
man with the besom might have some advantage 
in that long dark passage, knowing the ground 
better than I do — tamn her, I will have amends 
on her, if there be whipping-post, or ducking- 
stool, or a pair of stocks in the parish !" And so 
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saying, the Captain trudged off, his spirits ever 
and anon agitated by recollection of the causeless 
aggression of Meg Dods, and again composed to 
a state of happy serenity by the recollection of 
the agreeable arrangement which he had made be- 
tween Mr Tyrrel,and his friend Sir Bingo Sinks. 
We have heard of men of undoubted benevo- 
lence of character and disposition, whose princi- 
pal delight was to see a miserable criminal, de- 
graded alike by his previous crimes, and the sen- 
tence which he had incurred, conclude a vi- 
cious and wretched life, by an ignominious and 
painful deadi. It was some such inconsistency 
of character which induced honest Captain Mac- 
Turk, who had really been a meritorious officer, 
and was an honourable and well-intentioned man, 
to place his chief delight in setting his friends by 
the ears, and then acting as umpire in the danger- 
ous rencontres, which, according to his code of 
honour, were absolutely necessary to restore peace 
and cordiality. We leave the explanation of such 
anomalies to the labours of craniologists, for they 
seem to defy all the researches of the Ethic phi- 
losopher. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Evans, I pray foa now, good Master Slender's senringman, and 
friend Simple, by your name, which way have you looked for 
Master Caius ? 

Slender. Marry, sir, the City-ward, the Park-wazd, every way ; 
Old Windsor way, and every way. 

Merry Wives of Windsor. 

SiE BiKGO BiNKS received the Captain^s com- 
munication with the same dogged suUenness he 
had displayed at sending the challenge ; a most 
ungracious hvmphj ascending, as it were, 'from 
the very bottom of his stomach, through the folds 
of a Belcher handkerchief, intimating his acqui- 
escence in a tone nearly as gracious as that with 
which the drowsy traveUer acknowledges the in- 
timation of the slip-shod ostler, that it is on the 
stroke of five, and the horn will sound in a mi* 
nute. Captain MacTurk by no means consider- 
ed this ejaculation as expressing a proper estimate 
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of his own trouble and services. " Humph,^ he 
replied, ^^ and what does that mean, Sir Bingo ? 
Have not I here had the trouble to put you just 
into the neat road ; and would you have been able 
to make a handsome afiair out of it at all, after you 
had let it hang so long in the wind, if I had not 
taken on myself to make it agreeable to the gen. 
tleman, and cooked as neat a mess out of it as I 
have seen a Frenchman do out of a stale sprat ?^^ 

Sir Bingo saw it was necessary to mutter some 
intimation of acquiescence and acknowledgment, 
which, however inarticulate, was sufficient to sa- 
tisfy the veteran, to whom the adjustment of a 
personal affair of this kind was a labour of love, 
and who now, kindly mindful of his promise to 
Tyrrel, hurried away as if he had been about 
the most charitable action upon earth, to secure 
the attendance of some one as a witness on the 
stranger^s part. 

Mr Winterblossom was the person whom Mac- 
Turk had in his own mind pitched upon as the 
fittest person to perform this act of benevolence ; 
and he lost no time in communicating his wish to 
that worthy gentleman. But Mr Winterblossom, 
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though a man of the world, and well enough ac- 
quainted with such matters, was by no means so 
passionately addicted to them as was the man of 
peace. Captain Hector M acTurk. As a bon vi- 
vantfhe hated troubleof any kind, and the shrewd 
selfishness of his disposition enabled him to foresee 
that a good deal might accrue to all concerned 
in the course of this business. He, therefore, 
coolly replied, that he knew nothing of Mr Tyr- 
rel — not even whether he was a gentleman or not ; 
and besides, he had received no regidar appli- 
cation in his behalf— he did not, therefore, feel 
himself at all inclined to go to the field as his se- 
cond. This refusal drove the poor Captain to de- 
spair. He conjured his friend to be more public- 
spirited, and entreated him to consider the reputa- 
tion of the Well, which was to them as a common 
country, and the honour of the company to which 
they both belonged, and of which Mr Winter- 
blossom was in a manner the proper representa- 
tive, as being, with consent of all, the perpetual 
president. He reminded him how many quarrels 
had been nightly undertaken and departed firom 
on the ensuing morning, without any suitable 
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consequence&— said, ^^ that people ,began to talk 
of the place oddly ; and that, for his own part, 
he found his honour so nearly touched, that he 
had begun to think he himself would be obliged to 
bring somebody or other to account for the ge- 
neral credit of the Well ; and now, just when 
the most beautiful occasion had arisen to put 
everything on a handsome footing, it was hard 
—it was cruel— -it was most unjustifiable— in Mr 
Winterblossom to decline so simple a matter as 
was requested of him/' 

Dry and taciturn as the Captain was on all ordi- 
nary occasions, he proved on the present eloquent 
and almost pathetic ; for the tears came into his 
eyes when he recounted thevarious quarrels which 
had become addled, notwithstanding his* best eik- 
deavours to hatch them into an honourable meet- 
ing ; and here was one at length just chipping the 
shell like to be smothered for want of the most 
ordinary concession on the part of Winterblos- 
som. In short, that gentleman could not hold out 
any longer. " It was," he said, " a very foolish 
business, he thought ; but to oblige Sir Bingo 
and Captain MacTurk, he had no objection to 
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walk with them about noon as far as the Buck- 
stane, although he must observe the day was 
hazy, and he had felt a prophetic twinge or two, 
which looked like a visit of his old acquaintance 
podagra.^ 

^' Never mind that, my excellent friend,^ said 
the Captain, '< a sup out of Sir Bingoes flask is 
like enough to put that to rights ; and by my 
soul it is not the thing he is like to leave behind 
him on this sort of occasion, unless I be far mis- 
taken in my man.*** 

** But,^said Winterblossom, ** although I com- 
ply with your wishes thus far, Captain MacTurk, 
I by no means undertake for certain to back this 
same Master Tyrrel, of whom I know nothing at 
all, but only agr§ia to go to the place in hopes of 
preventing mischief.^ 

" Never fash your beard about that, Mr Win- 
terblossom,^ replied the Captain ; ^' for a little 
mischief, as you call it, is become a thing abso- 
lutely necessary to the credit of the place ; and 
I am sure, whatsoever be the consequences^ they 
cannot in the present instance be very fatal to 
anybody ; for here is a young fellow that, if he 
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should have a misfortune, nobody will miss, for 
nobody knows him ; and then here is Sir Bingo, 
whom everybody knows so well, that they will 
miss him all the less.^ 

" And there will be Lady Bingo, a wealthy 
widow,^ said Winterblossom, throwing his hat 
upon his head with the grace of former days, and 
sighing to see, as he looked in the mirror, how 
much time, that had whitened his hair, rounded 
his stomach, wrinkled his brow, and bent down 
his shoulders, had disqualified him, as he express- 
ed it, '^ for entering for such a plate.^ 

Secure ofWinterblossom, the Captain^s next 
anxiety was to obtain the presence of Dr Quackle- 
ben, who, although he wrote himself M.D., did 
not by any means decline practice as a surgeon 
when any job offered for which he was likely to 
be well paid, as was warranted in the present in- 
stance, the wealthy Baronet being a party princi- 
pally concerned. The Doctor, therefore, like the, 
eagle scenting the carnage, seized at the first word 
with alacrity the huge volume of morocco leather 
which formed his case of portable instruments, 
and uncoiled before the Captain with ostentatious 
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disfiaj^ its formidable and glittering contents, 
upon which heb^antolectiiieasuponaoo|noii8 
and interesting text, until the man of war thought 
it necessary to give him a word of caution. 

** Och," says he, ** I do pray you, Doctcnr, to 
carry that packet of yours under the breast of 
your coat, or in your pqcket, or somewhere out 
of sight, and by no means to produce or open it 
before the parties. For although scalpds, and 
tourniquets, and {nncers, and the like, are yeiy 
ingmous implements, and pretty to behold, and 
are also useful ifhen time and occasion call for 
them, yet I have known the inght of them take 
away a man^s fighting stomach, and so lose thar 
owner a job, Dr Quackleben.^ 

<< By my faith. Captain MacTurk,** said die 
Doctor, ^^ you speak as if you were graduated !*- 
I have known these treacherous articles play thdr 
master many a cursed trick. The very »ght of 
my forceps, without the least effort "on my part, 
once cured an inveterate tooth-ach of three days* 
duration, prevented the extraction of a carious 
molindinar, which it was the very end of their 
formation to achieve, and sent me home minus a 
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guinea.-— But hand me that grei^t-coat, Captain, 
and we will place the instruments in ambuscade, 
until they are called into action in due time. I 
should think something will happen—- Sir Bingo 
is a sure shot at a moor-cock.^ 

*^ Cannot say,'' replied MacTurk ; " I have 
known the pistol shake many a hand that held 
the fowling-piece fast enough. Yonder Tyrrel 
looks like a tevilish cool customer— I watched him 
the whole time I was deliyering my errand, and 
I can promise you he is mettle to the back bone.^ 

" Well — I will have my bandages ready se^ 
cwi\dwm artem^ replied the man of medicine. 
** We must guard against haemorrhage — Sir Bin- 
go is a plethoric subject. — One o'clock, you say— 
at the Buckstane— I will be punctual.*" 

" Will you not walk with us ?'' said Captain 
MacTurk, who seemed willing to keep his whole 
convoy together on this occasion, lest, peradven- 
ture, any of them had fled from under his pa- 
tronage. 

" No,'' replied the Doctor, " I must first make 
an apology to worthy Mrs Blower, for I had pro- 
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m^d her my aim down to the river-iside, where 
they are all to eat a kettle of fish.^ 

U By Cot, and I hope we shall make them a 
prettier kettle of fish than was ever seen at St 
Ronan^s,^ said the Captain, rubbing his hands. 

** Don't say we. Captain,'' replied the cautious 
Doctor ; *^ I for one have nothing to ^o with 
the meeting-— wash my hands of it. No, no, I 
cannot afford to be clapt up as accessory.— -You 
ask me to meet you at the Buckstane— no pur- 
pose assigned— I am willing to oblige my worthy 
friend. Captain MacTurk — ^walk that way, think- 
ing of nothing particular— hear the report of 
pistols— hasten to the spot^— fortunately just in 
time to prevent the most fatal consequences- 
chance most opportunely to have my case of 
instruments with me — ^indeed, generally walk 
with them about me— ntmigft^am non paraitiS'^ 
then give my professional definition of the wound 
and state of the patient That is the way to g^ve 
evidence. Captain, before sheriffs, coroners, and 
such sort of folks — ^never commit oneself— it is a 
rule of our profession." 
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" WeD, well, Doctor," answered the Captain, 
" you know your own ways best ; and so you 
are but there to give a chance of help in case of 
accident, all the laws of honour will be fully 
complied with. But it would be a foul reflec- 
tion upon me, as a man of honour, if I did not 
take care that there should be somebody to come 
in thirdsman between Death and my principal" 

At the awful hour of one afternoon, there ar- 
rived upon the appointed spot Captain Mac- 
Turk, leading to the field the valorous Sir Bin- 
go, not exactly straining like a greyhound in 
the slips, but rather looking moody like a but- 
cher'^s bull-dog, which knows he must fight since 
his master bids him. Yet the Baronet shewed 
no outward flinching or abatement of courage, 
excepting, that tlie tune of Jenny Sutton, which 
he had whistled without intermission since he 
left the Hotel, had, during the last half mile of 
their walk, sunk into silence ; although, to look 
at the muscles of the mouth, projection of the 
lip, and vacancy of the eye, it seemed as if the 
notes were still passing through his mind, and 
that he whistled Jenny Sutton in his imagi- 
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and anlesB joa think Toorsdf wtme able to di- 
rect his ooime than I am, I most firankly tdl 
yon, that I win be disobliged by jroar inteife- 
rence . You may qieak to your own fiiend as 
modi as yoa {dease ; and if yoa find youiadf 
authmzed to make any proposal, I will be de- 
sirous to lend an ear to it on the part of my 
worthy prindpal. Sir Bingo. But I will be plain 
with you, that I do not greatly approre of set- 
tlements upon the field, though I hope I am a 
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quiet and peaceable man ; yet here 19 our ho- 
nour to be looked after in the first place ; and 
moreover, I must insist that every proposal for 
accommodation shall originate with your party 
or yourself.'" 

** My party P'' answered Winterblossom ; 
" why really, though I came hither at your re- 
quest, Captain MacTurk, yet I must see more 
of the matter, ere I can fairly pronounce myself 
second to a man I never saw but once.^ 

^- And, perhaps, may never see again,^^ sidd 
the Doctor, looking his watch ; ^^ for it is ten mi- 
nutes past the hour, and here is no Mr Tyr-' 
rel.^ 

" Hey ! what'i? that you say, Doctor ?'' said 
the Baronet, awakened from his apathy. 

^^ He speaks tamned nonsense,^ said the Cap- 
tain, looking at a huge, old-fashioned, turnip- 
shaped watch, with a blackened silver dial-plate. 
^^ It is not above three .minutes afte^r one by the 
true time, and I will uphold Mr Tyrrel to be a 
man of his word — never saw a man take a thing 
more coolly." 
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^^ Not more coolly than he takes his walk this 
way,^ said the Doctor ; ^^ for the hour is as I 
teU you--remember, I am professional— -have 
pulses to count by the second and half-second— 
my time-piece must go as true as the sun.**^ 

<^ And I have mounted guard a thousand 
times by my watch,^ said the Captain ; '< and I 
defy the devil to say that Hector MacTurk did 
not always discharge his duty to the twentieth 
part of the fraction of a second—- it was my great 
grandmother Lady Killbracklin^s, and I will 
maintain its reputation against any time-piece 
tiiat ever went upon wheels.** 

" Well, then^ look at your own watch, Cap- 
tain,** said Winterblossom, *^ for time stands still 
with no man, and while we speak the hour ad- 
vances. On my word, I think this Mr Tyrrel 
intends to humbug us.** 

" Hey ! what*s that you say ?** said Sir Bin- 
go, once more starting from his sullen reverie. 

^^ I shall not look at my watch upon no such 
matter,** said the Captain ; " nor will I any way 
be disposed to doubt your friend*s honour, Mr 
Winterblossom.** 
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My friend ?'' said Mr Winterblossom ; " I 
must tell you once more, Captain, that this Mr 
Tyrrel is no friend of mine— none in the world. 
He is your friend, Captain MacTurk ; and I 
own, if he keeps us waiting much longer oif this 
occasion, I will be apt to consider his friendship 
as of very little value.'' 

^^ And how dare you then say that the man 
is my friend 'f* said the Captain, knitting his 
brows in a most formidable manner. 

" Pooh ! pooh ! Captain,'' answered Winter- 
blossom, coolly, if not contemptuously — ^^ keep 
all that for silly boys ; I have lived in the world 
too long either to provoke quarrels, or to care 
about them. So reserve your fire ; it is all thrown 
away on such an old cock as I am. But I really 
wish we knew whether this fellow means to come 
— twenty minutes past the hour — I think it is 
odds that you are bilked, Sir Bingo ?" 

" Bilked ! hey !" cried Su- Bingo ; « by Gad, 
I always thought so— I wagered with Mowbray 
he was a raff — I am had, by Gad. I'll wait no 
longer than the half hour, by Gad, were he a 
field-marshal." 
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** You will be directed in that matter by your 
friend, if you please, Sir Bingo,^ s£dd the Cap- 
tain. 

** D — ^n me if I will," returned the Baro- 
net-*-*^ Friend ? a pretty friend, to bring me 
out here on such a fooPs errand ! I knew the 
fellow was a raflF* — ^but I never thought you, with 
all your chaff about honour, such a d — d spoon 
as to bring a message from a fellow who has fled 
the pit l"" 

*' If you regret so much having come here to 
no purpose," said the Captain, in a very lofty 
tone, ^^ and if you think I have used you like a 
spoon, as you say, I will have no objection in life 
to take Mr TyrrePs place, and serve your occa- 
sion, my boy !" 

<« By — — ! and if you like it, you may fire 
away, and welcome," said Sir Bingo ; *^ and Fll 
spin a crown for first shot, for I do not under- 
stand being brought here for nothing, d — ^n 
me!" 

** And there was never man alive so ready as 
I am to give you something to stay your sto- 
mach," said the irritable Highlander. 
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^^ Oh fie, gentlemen ! fie, fie, fie !^ exclaimed 
the pacific MrWinterblossom; **For shame, Cap- 
tain — Qut upon you. Sir Bingo,''are you mad ?-9 
what, principal and second !— the like was never 
heard of.'' 

The parties were in some degree recalled to 
their more cool recollections by this expostula- 
tion, yet continued a short quarter-deck walk to 
and fro, upon parallel lines, looking at each otlier 
sullenly aslhey passed, and bristling like two dogs 
who have a mind to quarrel, yet hesitate to com- 
mence hostilities. During this promenade, also, 
the perpendicular and erect carriage of the vete- 
ran^ ri^g on his toes at every step, formed a 
whimsical contrast with the heavy loutish shuffle 
of the bulky Baronet, who had^ by dint of 
practice, very nearly attained that most envi- 
able of all carriages, the gait of a shambling 
Yorkshire ostler. His coarse spirit was now tho- 
roughly kindled, and like iron, or any other ba. 
ser metal, which is slow in receiving heat, it re- 
tained long the smouldering and angry spirit of 
resentment which had originally brought him 
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to the place, and now rendered him willing to 
wreak his uncomfortable feelings upon the near- 
est object which occurred, since the first purpose 
of his coming thither was frustrated. In his own 
phrase, his pluck was up, and feeling himself 
in a fighting humour, he thought it a pitj, like 
Bob Acres, that so much good courage should be 
thrown away. As, however, that courage after 
all conidsted chiefly in ill humour ; and as in the 
demeanour of the Capt^n, he read nothing de- 
ferential or deprecatory of his wradi, he began 
to listen with more attention to the arguments of 
Mr Winterblossom, who entreated them not to 
sully, by private quarrel, the honour they had 
that day so happily acquired without either blood 
or risk. 

" It was now," he said, " three quarters of an 
hour past the time appointed for this person, 
who calls himself Tyrrel, to meet Sir Bingo 
Binks. Now, instead of standing squabbling 
here, which serves no purpose, I propose we 
should reduce to writing the circumstances which 
attend this afiair, for the satisfaction of the com- 
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pany at the Well, and that the memorahdum 
shall be regularly attested by our subscriptions ; 
after which, I shall farther humbly propose that 
it be subjected to the revision of the Commit- 
tee of Management.^ 

** I object to any revision of a statement to 
which my name shall be appended,^ said the 
Captain. 

^^ Right — very true, Captain,^ said the com- 
plaisant Mr Winterblossora ; *' undoubtedly you 
know best, and your signature is completely suf- 
ficient to authenticate this transaction-— however, 
as it is the most important which has occurred 
since the Spring was established, I propose we 
shall all sign the proces verbal, as I may term it.^ 

^^ Leave me out, if you please,^ said the Doc- 
tor, not much satisfied that both the original 
quarrel and the bye-battle had passed over with- 
out any occasion for the offices of a Machaon ; 
^' leave me out, if you please ; for it does not be- 
come me to be ostensibly concerned in any pro- 
ceedings, which have had for their object a breach 
of the peace. And for the importance of waiting 
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here for an hour, in a fine afternoon, it is my 
opinion there was a more unportaot ser^vice done 
to the Well of S^nt Ronan^'s,. when I, Quentin 
Quackleben, M.D. cured Lady Penelope Pen- 
feather of her seventh attack upon the nerves, at- 
tended with febrile S3nmptoms.'' 

^^ No disparagement to your «kill at all. Doc- 
tor," said Mr Winterblossom ; " but I conceive 
the lesson which this fellow has received will be 
a great means to prevent improper persons from 
appearing at the Spring hereafter ; and, for my. 
part, I shall move that no one be invited to dine 
^t the table in future, till his name is regularly 
^entered as a member of the company, in the lists 
at the public room. And I hope both Sir Bingo 
^nd the Captain will receive the thanks of the 
company, for their spirited conduct in expelling 
the intruder. — Sir Bingo, will you allow me to 
apply to your flask^a little' twinge I feel, owing 
to the dampness of the grass.'' 

Sir Bingo, soothed by the consequence he had 
acquired, readily imparted to the invalid a thim- 
Jbleful of his cordial, which, we believe, had been 
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prepared by some cunning chemist in the wilds 
of Glenlivat. He then filled a bumper, and ex- 
tended it towards the veteran, as an unequivocal 
symptom of reconciliation. The real turbina- 
cious flavour no sooner reached the nose of the 
Captain, than the beverage was turned down his 
throat with symptoms of most unequivocal ap- 
plause. 

^^ I shall have some hope of the young fel- 
lows of this day,'^ he said, *^ now that they be- 
gin to ^ve up their Dutch and French distilled 
waters, and stick to genuine Highland ware. By 
- ■ ■ , it is the only liquor fit for a gentleman to 
drink in a morning, if he can have the good for- 
tune to come by it,'* 

" Or after dinner either, Captain,^ said the 
Doctor, to whom the glass had passed in rota- 
tion ; *^ it is worth all the wines in France for 
flavour, and more cordial to the system besides.*' 

" And now," said the Captain, " that we may 
not go off the ground with anything on our sto- 
machs worse than the whisky, I can aflbrd to say 
(as Captain Hector MacTurk's character is to- 

VOL. I. u 
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lerably well established,) that I am sorry for the 
little difference that has occurred betwixt me and 
my worthy friend, Sir Bingo,'* 

^' And since you are so civil, Captain,^ stud 
Sir Bingo; " why, I am sorry too— only it 
would put the devil out of temper to lose so fine 
a fishing day— wind south— fine air on the pool 
—water settled from the flood — just in trim— 
and I dare say three pairs of hooks have passed 
over my cast before this time." 

He closed this elaborate lamentation with a 
libation of the same cordial which he had impart- 
ed to his companions ; and they returned in a 
body to the Hotel, where the transactions of the 
morning were soon afterwards announced to the 
company, by the following program : — 

Statement. 
^^ Sir Bingo Binks, baronet, having found him- 
self aggrieved by the uncivil behaviour of an in- 
dividual calling himself Francis Tyrrel, now or 
lately a resident at the Cleikum Inn, Aulton 
of St Ronan's ; and having empowered Captain 
Hector MacTurk to wait upon the said Mr 
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Tyrrel to demand an apology, under the alter- 
native of personal satisfaction, according to the 
laws of honour and the practice of gentlemen, 
the said Tyrrel voluntarily engaged to meet 
the said Sir Bingo Binks, baronet, at the Buck- 
stane, near St Ronan'^s Bum, upon this pre- 
sent day, being Wednesday — — August In 
consequence of which appointment, we, the un- 
dersigned, did attend at the place named, from 
one o^clock till two, without seeing or hearing 
anything whatsoever of the said Francis Tyrrel, 
or any one in his behalf— which fact we make 
thus publicly known, that all men, and particu- 
larly the distinguished company assembled at the 
Fox Hotel, may be duly apprized of the beha^ 
viour of the said Francis Tyrrel,' in case of his 
again presuming to intrude himself into the so- 
ciety of persons of honour. 

*• The Fox Inn and Hotel, St Ronan's Well- 
August, 18—. 

(Signed) << Bingo Binks. 

" Hectoe MacTurk. 

*• Philip Winterjilossom." 
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A little lower followed this separate attesta- 
tion: — 

" I, Quentin Quackleben, M.D.,F.ILS., D.E., 
B.L., X.Z., &c. &c., being called upon to attest 
what I know in the said matter, do hereby verify, 
that, being by accident at the Buckstane, near 
St Ronan^s Bum, on this present day, at the hour 
of one afternoon, and chancing to remain there 
for the space of nearly an hour, conversing widi 
Sir Bingo Binks, Captain MacTurk, and Mr 
Winterblossom, we did not, during that time, see 
or hear anything of or from the person calling him- 
self Francis Tyrrel, whose presence at that place 
seemed to be expected by the gentlemen I have 
just named."^ This affich6 was dated like the 
former, and certified under the august hand of 
Quentin Quackleben, M.D., &c. &c. &c. 

Again, and prefaced by the averment that 
an improper person had been lately introduced 
into the company at St Ronan^s Well, there came 
forth a legislative enactment, on the part of the 
Committee, declaring "that no one shall in future 
be invited to the dinners, or balls, or other enter- 
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tainments of the Well, until their names shall be 
regularly entered in the books kept for the pur- 
pose at the rooms.^ Lastly, there was a vote of 
thanks to Sir Bingo Sinks and Captain MacTurk 
for their spirited conduct, and the pains which 
they had taken to exclude an improper person 
from the company at St Ronan^s Well. 

These annunciations speedily became the mag- 
net of the day. All idlers crowded to peruse 
them ; and it would be endless to notice the <^ God 
bless me's^ — the " Lord have a care of us^— the 
** Saw you ever the likeV of gossips, any more 
than the " Dear me's" and " Oh, laa's'' of the 
titupping misses, and the oaths of the pantalooned 
or buck«kin^d beaux. The character of Sir Bin- 
go rose like the stocks at the news of a dispatch 
from the Duke of Wellington, and, what was ex- 
traordinary, attained some consequence even in 
the estimation of his lady. All shook their heads 
at the recollection of the unlucky Tyrrel, and 
found out much in his manner and address which 
convinced them that he was but an adventurer 
and swindler. A few, however, less partial to the 
Committee of Management, (for whenever there is 
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an administimdani, there will soon arise an opposi- 
tion,) wfaispoed among thcmaehres, that, to g^ve 
the fellow his due, the man, be he what he would, 
bad only come among them, like the devil, when 
he was called for — ^And honest Dame Blower 
Uessed herself when she heard €i such blood- 
thirsty doings as bad been intoided, and ^^ thank- 
ed God that hcxiest Doctor Kickherben had come 
to nae harm amang a' their nonsoise.^ 
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